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McClurg’s— 


specialists in library book 
service. Since 1876 we have operated a separate 
department for handling orders from Public Libra- 
ries, Schools and Colleges. Our long experience, 
our immense stock, together with our liberal dis- 
counts and central geographical location, combine 
to make this the logical place to send book orders 


A, C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
333 East Ontario Street, Chicago 


THE CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Its Organization, Growth and Development 
Founded by Theodore Thomas in 1891 


| 
By 
PHILO ADAMS OTIS 
| 
| 


Author of The History of the First Presbyterian Church, Chicago (1833-1913); “Impressions 
of Europe” (1873-1874), and Composer of Various Cantatas, Anthems and Songs 


In the introduction Mr. Otis writes: “My musical memories, covering a period of sixty 
years, start with the first orchestral concerts in Chicago (1860-1868). . . . This work 
includes the details of the organization of the Orchestral Association, its membership, 
Boards of Trustees, personnel of the Orchestra, and the names of the men and women of 
Chicago whose loyal and generous support has made the Orchestra possible. . . . Mucii 
of the data for this work has been gathered from my journals, which note many musical 
events in Chicago during the past fifty years, including all the regular concerts of the 
Orchestra in each season, the important concerts of the Apollo Musical Club, and other 


Chicago concerts in which the Orchestra has appeared.” 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 429 South Wabash Avenue, Publishers 


Price $3.00 
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NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 


Constantly revised and improved to keep abreast of modern 
needs and information. It is always the ‘Supreme Authority." 

Thousands of NEW WORDS such as audion, joy stick, Coo- 
lidge tube, Fascisti, radiophone, Freud, aerograph, euge- 
nism, etc. 
hat Your Question about words. persons, places, you 
find here a ready accurate answer. 2,700 pages; 452,000 
entries, including 408,000 vocabulary terms, 12,000 bio- 
graphical names, 32,000 geographical subjects; 100 tables; 
6,000 illustrations. 


Free Sample Pages if you write Get The Best 


naming this magazine 


& C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
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The Putnam 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


New York London 
2 West 45th Street 24 Bedford Street 
just west of 5th Ave. Strand 


|| Librarians Agree 
that the service given by the Putnam Library Department 


; is remarkable in INTELLIGENCE, EFFICIENCY, 
; ECONOMY and PROMPTNESS. 


This service covers supplying ALL BOOKS new and old 


wherever and whenever published. 


i The Department is always able to draw upon the com- 
; prehensive stock of the Putnam Bookstore to fill Library 
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WHEN MARCH COMES** 


Roaring in Like a Lion - - - 
It May Not Go Out Like a Lamb 


There are always days and weeks of cold, bleak, 
wintry weather, when cold winds howl, when you wait 
longingly for soft spring breezes, warm sunshine, for 
the sight of spring flowers peeping out that bring 
gladness to your heart. 


WHY WAIT FOR IT 


when SOUTH AFRICA, the land of mellow sunshine, 
romance, mystery, and wonder beckons you? 

While March winds are blowing winter out with snow, 
rain and freeezing blasts, you can revel in the sunshine 
of this wonder land of warmth and_ beauty—of glori- 
ous flowers and luxuriant fruits. If comfort, gaiety 
and sport lure you—if majestic scenery thrills you 
and ant mysteries awe you—come to SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

You will find many things you have never seen and 
can only find in this ancient land famous for its 
legendary history. 


Great Diamond Mines 

Mile Deep Gold Fields 
Mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins 
The Magic Cango Caves 
Barbaric Bantu War Dances 
Quaint Kaffir Kraals 

The Mighty Drakensberg Mountains 
Wonderful Victoria Falls 
Speedy, Preening Ostriches 
Kruger Big Game Park 

and Glorious Cape Peninsula. 


Surf bathing on unrivalled sea-beaches. 

Sea angling from rock bound coasts for the finest 
sporting. fish of the world. 

Trout fishing in Golden Rivers—the angler’s para- 
idise. 

Golf on sporty courses midst nearby to towering 
mountains, 

Year round outdoor tennis on fast, true, antheap 
courts. 

You travel on comfortable railroads or along fine 


motor roads with modern hotels to rest in. : 
Write for deetailed information and free booklet, “Cape 
to Cairo” or send 12c. (to cover postage) for fuliy 


illustrated travel literature. 


SOUTH AFRICAN 2 
TOURIST BUREAU 
Bowling Green Office Building ; 
11 Broadway, New York City EE 
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In the eight-inch fiction size; larger 
volumes in proportion. 


A Rademaekers’ No. 2 Binding is the 


grade of most of the first-class 
bindings. 
There is little difference between 
them. The top and bottom gold 


finishing lines are omitted. But 
it is a guaranteed binding, made 


with strong Davey boards, with 
a good grade of buckram in sev- 


eral standard colors. 


If you want to stretch your binding 
appropriation, you will find our 
No. 2 Binding perfectly satisfac- 


tory—at a great saving in cost. 


Service. We return all books within 
4 weeks after receiving same. 


We prepay the freight both ways on 
lots of 200 or more volumes. 


Let us bind two volumes for you free. Then 
You can judge of this value for yourself. 


Wm. H. Rademaekers & Son Co. 
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nommenen Photographien, auch die technisch wichtigen 


| 
WINERVA-HANDBUCHER. Ergiinzungen zu “Minerva, abgebildeten Materials fiir die umfassende Forse 
2 der gelehrten Welt.” 1. Abteilung; Die Bibliothe- ermoglichen, Fast berall berunt 
Herausgegeben you Dr. Mane Praesent. Band I: Untersuchung der Sticke. 
Jeutsehes sich, Bearbeitet von Dr. Hans Praesent, Bi- 
iothekar an der Deutschen Bicherei zu Leipzig. Lie- DENKMALER. Herausgegeben vom Deutschen 
" ferung 1: Aachen-Freiburg. Oktav. 240 Seiten. Mk. 10—. Archivlogischen Institut, Band IV, Heft 1. Mk. 60.—. 
} Die “Minerva-Handbiicher” beabsichtigen, die grossen, “Die Antiken Denkmiler” erscheinen in Heften, 8 bis 12 
” jibrlich stirker anwachsenden Abteilungen (Bibliotheken, Tafeln mit Text enthaltend. Sie entnehmen ihr Material 
Archive, Museen, Observatorien, Gelehrte Gesellschaften dem ganzen Umfange der klassischen Archaologie ein- 
cessfully und Universitaten) des “Minerva-Jahrbuchs” von his- schliesslich der Architekturforschung und dem gesamten 
° torischen sowie nicht so sehr der Veriinderung unterwor- Bestande innerhalb der Liinder klassischer Kultur und 
bindery. Angaben zu entlasten. Der erste Band, der die der Sammlung nheuerer Kunstwerke, Die Hefte erscheinen 
| Bibliotheken des Reiches in drei in freier Folge. 
n devel- j ® bis vier gleichstarken Lieferungen vollstindig sein. DAS MITHRASHELLIGTUM ZU DIEBURG. Von Friedrich 
This is | pIE KONSULARDIPTYCHEN und verwandte Denkmiiler. _. Mit 52 Textabbildungen und 2 Tafeln. Quart. III, 
fi Von Richard Delbriick, 0. Prof. a.d. Univ. Giessen. In 6 M. 8.—. 
pront | | Lieferungen zu 10 Tafeln mit Text im Format s6x48 cm, DIE STUFEN DES ORGANISCHEN UND DEK MENSCH. 
| | }reis jeder Lieferung M. 35.—. Die Lieferungen sollen in Hinleitung in the philosophische Antropologie. Von Hel- 
| halbjibrlichen Bisher gelangten Prof. a.d. Univ. Kiln. Oktay. VIII, 346 
vier Lieferungen zur Ausgabe, en. Mk. 12.80, geb. 14.—. 
| 3 eses Werk entwickelt die Stellung des Menschen in der 
| @ Sticke atiirlicher Grésse, durehweg nach neuaufge- rhe Lebenstorm und bringt so eine streng methodisch 
Stiieke in nati gehaltene Philosophie der lebendigen Natur. 
iickseiten, vermittelt also eine unvergleichlich bessere hE IN 
Anschauung, als sie bisher méglich war. Der Text be- 
shrinkt sich auf Feststellung der Tatsachen, der Her- ichtdruck ona 
2; larger hunft der einzelnen Sticke und der Voraussetzungen fiir Abegg, Mit 5 Lichtdrucktafeln. Oktay. XVIII, 286 Seiten. 
die Datierung; er soll dazu dienen, die Verwertung des ca. Mk. 15.—. 
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Interior View Four Tier Stack 


Port Chester Library Two Tiers Below 
Port Chester, N. Y N A the Floor Level 


This standard stack installation shows a style well suited to stackrooms ¢)- 
posed to public view. The design of the ends harmonizes with the interior. 


Ever since metal bookstacks came into use, nearly 3 5 years ago,we havespecialized 
in this work with the result that we have earned a position of authority on matters 


ot book storage. Our planning department is ready to co-operate with you. 


SNEAD &® COMPANY 


g2 Pine St. Jersey City, N. J. (Canadian Branch, 250 Richmond St., W., Toronto) 
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THE LITERATURE OF BUSINESS AND THE PRO- 
FICUOUS ART OF LOCK PICKING 


BY E. H. McCLELLAND 


Technology Librarian, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


Mx title is not intended either to portray the 
husiness man as a second-story worker or to 
deal with literature for the cracksman who 
tampers with locks belonging to others. It 
refers rather to the stores of business informa- 
tion locked up in print, and approached thru a 
multiplicity of doors which the business man is 
legitimately entitled to pass thru, to reach 
material which he can advantageously use— 
doors to which admission is free, but not 
always easy. The request came for a paper* 
which should touch on the reasons why the busi- 
ness literature in our libraries is not more used, 
and the title carries a suggestion of what in 
the opinion of the writer is one of the weight- 
iest of these reasons. 

The paper is concerned primarily with ref- 
erence material, because there is no branch of 
technical literature in which books alone can 
be depended upon to satisfy the specialist. No 
attempt is made to offer a panacea or to foster 
the illusion that everyone in the community can 
be led to read business literature. Perhaps 
some libraries are expecting too much. If we 
had in Pittsburgh the best textile library in the 
world, we ought not to expect it to be very busy. 
Few of us can create a market as promptly and 
effectively as the market for shoes was created 
in O. Henry’s Cabbages and Kings. 

What we call business literature is extremely 
variable in quality. There is so much good in 
the best of it and so much bad in the worst of 
it that it is difficult to arrive at any definite 
characterization of the whole field, 


*Paper read at the Business Libraries Round Table 
at Chicago, December 29, 1927. 


Business is a broad and elastic term. As gen- 
erally understood to-day it covers everything 
from the work of the bank president to the 
activities of the peripatetic peddler of “hot 
dogs.” A man with no previous training can 
not well be a cook or a carpenter or a chemist 
to-morrow, but there is nothing to prevent any- 
one from starting in business, tho there may be 
difficulties in the way of his continuing, as is 
evidenced, for example, by the annual list of 
business failures. Obviously, the votaries of 
business constitute a much more heterogeneous 
group than exists in almost any other trade or 
profession, and it is not to be expected that the 
library or any other agency can reach the entire 
group thru any one general appeal. 

It is not easy to measure the use of the liter- 
ature of business. There is no existing classi- 
fication to guide us in adequately classifying 
this literature as a whole. Perhaps we shall get 
such a guide from the Harvard Business Library 
which is now working on that very problem. 
At present, in libraries which use “Dewey” or 
any modification thereof, much of the business 
literature goes in the 600’s, but much of it goes 
in the 300’s. There is a very interesting little 
pamphlet entitled The Book That Has Helped 
Most in Business. Its author claims this record 
for the Bible, and offers entertaining evidence 
in support of his views; no librarian thinks of 
statistics of the 200’s as indicating business 
service, but there are many less extreme cases. 

Earnest Elmo Calkins, writing under the head- 
ing “Beauty the New Business Tool”* elabo- 
rates on the present economic reasons for 


* Atlantic Monthly, August 1927, p. 145-156. 
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observation of artistic principles in manufactur- 
ing, in advertising, and in industry in general. 
To whatever extent this artistic urge may oper- 
ate, it should send the business man to the 
literature of the fine arts. An increasing amount 
of help comes from technical and industrial 
literature. The business man who does read, 
may get help from many scattered sources. 
Queries are not always labeled “business,” and 
few libraries really know how much help they 
are giving to business men. 

There is an increasing need for business in- 
formation, and probably a growing recognition 
of the library as the source of this information. 
In a book just off the press (M. S. Rukeyser’s 
Financial Advice to a Young Man) the author 
says in his foreword that “Few correspondence 
schools can offer more than the enterprising 
man or woman can get from reading well se- 
lected books at the public libraries.” Yet the 
latest report of the Director of the Census has 
a record, for a single year, of 51,870 letters of 
inquiry for statistical information. Probably 
much of the information given was unavailable 
elsewhere, but it is probable too, that some of 
the inquiries could have been answered by our 
local libraries, if we could promptly get at 
everything on our shelves. 

There are, however, various factors which 
tend to retard the use of business literature 
and in so far as these factors influence library 
work probably many in this audience will think 
of other and weightier reasons than those set 
forth here. We, as librarians, are doubtless at 
fault, but undoubtedly some fault resides in the 
literature also. Of course it is not possible in 
any field to measure accurately the effective use 
of even the books we lend, but in business. 
perhaps oftener than elsewhere, a borrower re- 
turns books and borrows others on the same 
subject because the earlier ones failed to answer 
his questions. He may persist and find what 
he wants, or the library may lose him altogether 
unless he receives intelligent personal attention. 

The juiciest of the publishers’ “blurbs” and 
the most flamboyant of the book jackets are 
seldom found in connection with business books. 
Fiction, travel, or poetry may invite the reader 
by alluring titles, but in technical or business 
literature this is less feasible. We should all 
be grateful for truthful rather than fanciful 
titles, tho an occasional title such as Getting 
Your Money's Worth indubitably does some- 
thing to promote the use of the book. 

The chemist or engineer working with inert 
materials of definite properties can arrive at 
definite results. In many business activities, 
however, the human factor introduces an ele- 
ment which precludes definite results. F. C. 
Kelly's Human Nature in Business gives many 
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instances. Business is not an exact science anq 
the literature shows it. In advertising, much ,; 
the early literature was based on “punch,” 9), 
hectic appeal, and sometimes on exagyerated 
statement; later, it was based on the doctrine 
of psychology in advertising; and more recent}, 
it has rested largely on analysis of the prodyc 
and the market. The value of advertising j. 
relative rather than absolute. One of the bes 
illustrations of this is the old story of the promi 
nent flight of steps which on the riser of eyery 
second step bore the query, “Good Morning. 
Have You Used Pears’ Soap?”; but the effect. 
iveness of this publicity was much impaired }y 
the enterprise of a second advertiser who ¢. 
cured the space on all the intervening steps and 
painted thereon, “No, But I Have Used Smith's, 
Good Night!” Then there is the recent cave 
of the “coughdrop” Smith Brothers, whom the 
cartoonists have depicted with shot-guns and 
bloodhounds on the trail of the wretch who 
advertises cigarettes under the slogan “Not 4 
Cough in a Car Load.” 

Some business men—and not only those who 
are unsuccessful—will tell you that business js 
a gamble. If this were literally true, there 
would be little logic behind the advocacy o/ 
reading and study, but certainly poker playing 
and modern business have this in common that 
in certain situations a quick decision is essentia) 
to success. When—in business—this decision 
is to be influenced by printed information, this 
information must be speedily available.  U- 
fortunately, much of our business literature does 
not lend itself to speedy use, and the busines: 
man can not always wait while the librariay 
fumbles in various places where the desired 
information may be locked up, Even with the 
“snappiest” service, the library has difficulty 
enough in competing with the entertainment 
lavishly provided for the “tired business man.” 

Indexes are looked upon as the librarian’: 
keys; but, after all, even a good index, wit! 
its brief entries, often necessitates consultin: 
much original material which may be irrele- 
vant. The index thus works something like 
the safe-deposit box with its two keys—perfectly 
good for its purpose, but not designed for 
speed. The real master-keys are abstracts. 
which, if well done, will immediately put the 
inquirer in touch with something of value. 

Some one has said that Mussolini is more like 
Roosevelt than Roosevelt himself. Certainly 
much of our scientific and technical literature 
is more businesslike than business literature 
itself. In science and technology, books are 
more likely to be carefully written, and they 
are much more likely to have good indexes. 
The journals are usually better indexed, in the 
separate volumes or in cumulations, and the\ 
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are better covered by general indexes. _Then 
is very many cases there are master-keys in the 
form of abstracts which effectively admit work- 
ers to the vast stores of information in their 
respective fields. Among these fields may be 
mentioned chemistry, physics, botany, ceramics, 
pharmacy, glass technology, metallurgy, and 
various branches of engineering. 

Business literature should be covered by a 
publication of similar character, and business 
could well afford to pay for it. The greatest 
abstracting enterprise, Chemical Abstracts, has 
for more than twenty years been supported by 
the rather modest dues of members of the 
American Chemical Society. 

In earlier days locks were heavy and keys 
were formidable instruments. With such equip- 
ment, the operation of the modern sky-scraper 
would require an army of husky key-bearing 
slaves. Modern ingenuity has minimized the 
weight of the key, but modern business would 
not tolerate the janitor or renting-agent who 
depended on hundreds of individual keys. The 
master-key formed of an ounce of metal, de- 
serves greater tribute than is generally accorded 
it in our modern life. To-day many a wise 
householder locks every door in his house with 
a single key, and takes the precaution of bury- 
ing a duplicate in his yard where he can easily 
reach it if necessary. 

But while we have approached great perfec- 


_ tion in mechanical locks, we have no such high- 
_ grade equipment for unlocking the doors to the 


volumes. 


intellectual materials of business—the store- 
houses of information in print. 

In certain restricted fields, conditions are 
fairly satisfactory. Accountancy, for example, 
is characterized by an excellent literature and 
an intelligent attempt to make it available. The 
field is one in which books are not likely to 
be undertaken by hack writers or others with 
no knowledge of the subject. The Journal of 
Accountancy carries references to current litera- 
ture in addition to properly indexing its own 
The best service, however, is ren- 


_ dered by the Accountants’ Index, which enables 


the user to make speedy searches over long 
periods, consulting parts of books as well as 
magazine articles. It interprets accounting so 
broadly that it is serviceable in answering many 
questions not directly concerned with accounts, 
and it is one of the few really valuable keys 
to business literature, despite the fact that it is 
merely an index and does not attempt abstract- 
ing. Its high value will be maintained thru a 


_ new volume, now in preparation and to be 


published probably in 1928. If the entire field 
of business possessed a literature as high in 
quality and as ably handled, our library work 
would be greatly expedited. 
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The Research Department of the Illinois 
Chamber of Commerce recently compiled a list 
of about eighty “Commercial Services.” These 
services range from furnishing translations and 
letters of credit, to the making of electrotypes 
and the services of testing laboratories. Many 
of these agencies publish material, but this is 
largely in the form of surveys or forecasts, thus 
adding to the mass of literature, rather than 
opening the doors to that which already exists. 
The few which do give attention to abstracting 
are rather sketchy in character or restricted in 
scope, or lack the time-saving feature of cumu- 
lating their material over extended periods. 

Some years ago we had the nearest approach 
to a master-key—the Business Digest which 
periodically abstracted much of the current lit- 
erature of business and (much more important 
for reference use) cumulated this material in 
quarterly or semi-annual volumes. Despite this 
short period of cumulation, its age (the first 
volumes are now a decade old), and the fact 
that the character of the original material led 
to a good deal of “chaff” among the abstracts, 
this Digest today is for certain purposes the 
best key and certainly the most usable one. Its 
real usefulness for reference vanished when it 
ceased cumulation, and began issuing the ab- 
stracts in classified form, failing to stick con- 
sistently to the arrangement of classes. The 
same mistake was once made by the Engineer- 
ing Index which for several years arranged its 
entries in classified form. Fortunately this 
method was not long followed, but we have in 
the file of this very valuable Index, several 
volumes which are comparatively difficult to 
use. This difficulty does not reside in the igno- 
rance of the user. However well the user may 
know his subject, he may still have difficulty 
in interpreting the mind of the indexer. (The 
writer does not want to be understood as con- 
demning classified abstracts per se. Chemical 
Abstracts, for example, has achieved a great 
success, but has accomplished it thru adequate 
indexing.) 

With no master-key, and many doors to un- 
lock, it becomes necessary to do what we can 
with individual keys. Certain existing keys 
open rather general doors where we find busi- 
ness literature mixed with engineering or with 
economics. Others admit us to special corridors 
with definite material well arranged—keys such 
as Crain’s Market Data Book and the Newark 
Public Library’s How to Make a Mailing List. 

But sooner or later we shall find it necessary 
to explore many rooms for which there are no 
keys on the market. To accomplish this we 
can either make our own keys in anticipation 
of the demand; or, when the need arises, we 


can embarrassedly try to pick the lock while 
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the patron looks on. Many of these special 


keys are desirable, and unfortunately the libra- 
rian must pursue the tedious method of the 
amateur locksmith and file them by hand. 

Probably every busy library has invested 
time and effort in “filing” such keys. A few 
which in the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
have proved helpful in business are mentioned 
here. There is nothing remarkable about most 
of these files. They are merely common-sense 
attempts to anticipate future demands and, while 
they contain much material which will probably 
never be consulted, their existence saves a good 
deal of fumbling with suspected locks when 
time is at a premium. 

For thousands of subjects once locked up and 
likely to be called for again, references are 
filed by subject. Many bibliographies of vary- 
ing length have been typed in answer to mail 
or personal inquiries, and these are dated and 
filed. One file contains thousands of references 
to Pittsburgh industries; ‘briefer lists refer to 
abbreviations, glossaries, bibliographies, biog- 
raphies, and portraits. For trade catalogs two 
card files are kept up-to-date, for firm-names 
and subjects, respectively. For house organs 
three files are kept, for titles, firm-names, and 
subjects. In addition, a subject index to con- 
tents of certain house organs lists some materia\ 
not found elsewhere; this could be made ex- 
tremely valuable if time permitted extending it 
and keeping it up-to-date. A list of trade names 
has proved particularly useful. This file does 
not attempt to include the long lists of brand 
names found in trade directories. It is con- 
cerned mainly with instruments, materials, and 
processes of some industria) significance but 
known by coined names which have not yet 
found their way into dictionaries. The present 
list defines some 1500 of these terms, citing 
references, and is continually being supple- 
mented from books, magazines, and_ trade 
literature. A directory of technical and trade 
associations has been maintained for many 
years (the list in Industrial Arts Index now 
answers for most of the national organizations, 
but not for local addresses). An index to mathe- 
matical tables lists material in many business 
and engineering books. A file of several thou- 
sand commercial letter-heads, tho infrequently 
used, is occasionally of great value. Lists of 
United States patents arranged by classes and 
subclasses include about a quarter of a million 
patents in those classes which are of greatest 
interest in Pittsburgh. For the earlier patents 
in this country, the best existing records are 
found in old magazines. A card-index lists 
these early patents in numerical order. A card 
file of book reviews extending back over many 
vears includes reviews of business books, About 
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half of this material has been published jn ih. 
quarterly Technical Book Review Index which 
during the past ten years has recorded sop 
fifty thousand reviews. 

These and other unpublished aids have been 
worked out for purely local service. Natural}; 
they vary greatly in value, and some which 
were formerly useful have been discontinyed 
For example, a union list of serials in othe: 
local libraries has been largely superseded }y 
a list published last year by the Pittsbureh Spe. 
cial Libraries Association. 

Most of the bibliographies we have published 
are on technical rather than commercial si). 
jects, tho they have usually dealt with rathe; 
special topics for which a definite demand wa: 
indicated. Publishing of general lists is use. 
ful also, but, as with general publicity o; 
speeches to diversified groups, it is difficult to 
predict the result. We should face the fac 
that not even the most obliging business man 
will borrow and read books merely to  sblie 
even the most obliging librarian. 

The best time to get a man’s interest is whey 
he is beginning to arouse that interest for him. 
self, and the propitious time to acquaint hin 
with our library service is when he really need- 
that service. This is individual rather than 
mass work and may be too slow for some oj 
us, but a satisfied customer remains the best 
advertisement, and season after season the fish- 
erman who can hook every fish that nibbles 
will have a pretty good record. 

Effectual service is the best way of impressing 
the new patron with the import of the negro 
preacher's query: “Has you all ever paused to 
consider how much may be ascertained by find. 
ing out?” 

If any library can approach the ideal state of 
being able to provide an intelligent answer to 
every intelligent or semi-intelligent question 
that arises, that library is in a fair way to be 
kept very busy. 

We could approach business questions with 
much greater confidence if we had at hand a 
single aid performing the functions of a mas 
ter-key. The best alternative is to fashion our 
own keys to help us along the routes mos! 
frequently traveled. Beyond this, in the remote 
and keyless regions, ingenuity and the facility 
that comes with practice will determine how 
profitable will he the time spent in lock 
picking. 


Provivep that a sufficient number of orders i 


received at an early date reprints will be mad: 
of the article by Isadora Gilbert Mudge in the | 
January 15 Liprary JOURNAL on Some Kefer | 
ence Books of 1927. The cost will probably be 


not more than ten cents. 
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SUPERVISION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN) DETROIT 


BY MARION LOVIS 


Supervisor of Detroit School Libraries 


Tue general function of supervision in the 
Detroit system of public schools is outlined by 
the administration. Each special department. 
however, With its characteristic work and fea- 
tures develops its own adaptation to the general 
scheme. 

DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISION 

Fifteen special departments make up the De- 
partment of Supervision, which is under the 
leadership of a Director of Supervision of In- 
struction. Heads of departments meet every 
two weeks for discussion. 

It is thru the Department of Supervision, so 
organized, that the School Libraries’ Depart- 
ment, as well as all other special departments. 
keeps in touch with policies and progressive 
work in the schools, and takes whatever part it 
can in the whole program. 

For instance, as the result of discussion of 
individualized instruction in this group, mate- 
rial was prepared on the possibilities of indi- 
vidualized instruction in each field. The School 
Libraries Department contributed material from 
its point of view as part of the general com- 
pilation prepared on the subject. 

For the Committee on Character Education 
in the schools, the library, with other depart- 
ments, analyzed the character building elements 
in the libraries. 

When the psychological clinic was doing spe- 
cial work on characteristics of mental types 
represented by x y z groups and special methods 
found successful with them, the platoon school 
librarjans were, as a matter of course, contribu- 
tors to the study, so that we have the beginning 
of matérial on special library methods for 
these children. 

A recent series of newspaper articles on the 
work of each special department written by the 
supervisors includes an article on school 
libraries. 

Weekly “progress reports” are made to the 
Director of Supervision, a tentative program of 
work for the year is submitted in advance, and 
an annual report of the year’s progress made 
at the close of the year. 


RELATION TO SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
I am outlining this organization briefly be- 
cause the Department of School Libraries is an 
integral part of the school system, with the 
same relationships and responsibilities as other 
departments. 
A further point necessary to the understand- 


ing of the functioning of the system is that the 
principal in each building has direct supervision 
of the work of all departments in his building. 
This means that the program of each depart- 
ment must be made clear to the principal. It 
becomes then, the duty of the supervisor to see 
that principals are informed of the program 
and policies of the department, and to provide 
them with methods of judging whether the work 
in the building is functioning. There are regu- 
lar channels provided for such material for 
principals, besides the important one of per- 
sonal conference, personal visits, and demon- 
stration work. 

One may readily understand, if this organ: 
ization seems less direct in its contacts than 
that of many systems, that with a city covering 
140 square miles, and operating 204 schools, 
very definite lines of organization are essential. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 

Out of 204 schools, 97 have libraries. 
Seventy-four of these are in platoon schools. 
All of the ten intermediate schools and all of 
the twelve high schools have libraries, and the 
libraries of the City College and Teachers Col- 
lege are included in the count. The only 
schools without libraries at present are the so- 
called “traditional” schools, and platoon 
schools smaller than twenty sections. The 
library is added to the platoon school program 
with the second unit of the building. 

This is the setting for the actual work of 
supervision of school libraries. 

The office of the supervisor is in the Board 
of Education building which houses the Depart- 
ment of Supervision. The staff consists of one 
assistant and a clerk. 


PROGRAM AND POLICIES 

The basic duty of a supervisor, that of out- 
lining policies and planning a program of work 
upon which to proceed, has been fairly well 
accomplished in the years thru which the school 
libraries have already been established. The 
continuance of the policies developed, the 
maintenance of the program as planned, and the 
modification of the program to meet the changes 
in schools is attempted. 


RESEARCH 


Supervisors are expected to carry on research 
and experimentation in their field with the ob- 


ject of analyzing their problems and keeping 


AND EXPERIMENTATION 
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abreast of the best thought and procedure in 
their subject, 

Part of our experimentation this year has 
been along the lines of instruction in the use of 
the library. Librarians are trying’ out the 
multigraphed courses of study; survey tests of 
library knowledge have been prepared and 
given; and instruction on the Dalton plan has 
been tried in one high school. 

Another special subject of study has been 
library work with children of the first three 
grades, 

TRAINING 

Training for platoon school positions is the 
responsibility of the supervisor, who plans and 
directs the courses at Teachers’ College. This 
necessitates also the actual teaching of at least 
one course a semester. 

Direct class training is supplemented by 
demonstrations for librarians in their first year 
positions. These meetings give opportunity for 
new librarians to spend four afternoons during 
each semester observing the work of experi- 
enced librarians. A schedule for the afternoon 
is made out by the hostess, and the group dis- 
cusses points noted and methods with the libra- 
rian and supervisor after the children have 
gone. 

Monthly supervisory meetings are conducted 
for each group—Platoon, Intermediate, and 
High School Librarians. We have attempted 
to make these meetings helpful by the presenta- 
tion and discussion of our own problems by 
members of the group. There is an occasional 
outside speaker, but the purpose of the meet- 
ings is professional discussion and mutual help- 
fulness. 

PERSONNEL 

The personnel of the department is the re- 
sponsibility of the supervisor, who recommends 
all appointments, transfers, and promotions. 
There is a personal rating card by which both 
principal and supervisor estimate the success 
of each librarian annually, These ratings are 
made independently. The principal judges the 
value of the librarian on his teaching staff; the 
supervisor judges her success as a librarian and 
specialist. 

Ratings generally agree. The uniformly high 
rating of librarians by principals gives some 
measure of the value of their service in the 
schools. Promotions to intermediate and high 
schools are made on the basis of academic quali- 
fications, the ratings of supervisor and prin- 
cipal, and personal considerations. 

With training and appointments under the 
control of the supervisor, the personnel of the 
department can be well guarded, and it is, in 
fact, a remarkably fine enthusiastic and co- 
operative group. In general, only the best 
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type of teacher will prepare herself by means 
of five special courses, taken in extension 0; 
summer school, for a position which brings her 
no increase of salary, and much increase of re. 
sponsibility. The work itself is the incentive, 
and must needs be the reward. 


LIBRARY ROOMS AND EQUIPMENT 

Rooms and equipment are standardized, s 
that the supervisor’s duty in that connection js 
limited to checking plans of new buildings, rec. 
ommending the purchase of standard equipment 
for each new room, and bringing the need of 
additional equipment to the attention of the 
proper department. 

BOOK SELECTION 

Book selection is a vital function of the super. 
visor. 

An approved [ist is prepared for each type of 
school in the office of the School Libraries De- 
partment. We have been working for three 
years to prepare satisfactory basic lists for 
platoon, intermediate and high schools, with the 
idea of using the lists as standard, and adding 
an annual supplement of new books and re. 
visions. In this work we have had the co-oper- 
ation of the Public Library. 

Supervisors’, teachers’ and librarians’ re. 
quests have gone into the lists, and a book ap. 
proval committee including the head of the 
Children’s Department and the head of the 
Schools Department of the Public Library re- 
views additions title by title for suitability. 

The supervisor’s responsibility for book or- 
ders ends with the preparation of the lists 
Nothing may be ordered which does not appear 
on the list. Lists are sent to the schools thru 
the Department of Expenditures, and the libra- 


rian in each school is free to order from the 
lists up to the amount of her appropriation. 


This enables each librarian to build up her book 
collection to suit the needs of her school. Books 
are purchased once a year only. 

Initial collections of books have been care- 
fully selected, and made into standard lists 
which form the basis of each new school library. 

In each school library which is more than 
three quarters of a mile from the nearest 
branch library, the Public Library places a 
circulating collection of recreational reading, 
which is administered by the school librarian. 

BUDGET ESTIMATES 
Budget estimates in books and equipment for 


new and old buildings are made by the super: 


visor each year and submitted to the Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, who prepares the 
whole budget. 
CENTRALIZED TECHNICAL WORK 
A project for centralized cataloging for pla- 
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toon school libraries has been under way for 
three years. It is the plan to prepare a unit 
card for each title on the basic list, with addi- 
tional entries indicated on the unit card, after 
the method of the Library of Congress. These 
ecards would then be available in duplicate for 
the platoon library catalogs. The initial list 
has been cataloged in this form, and work is 
proceeding on the whole list. Pay. 

A simplification of the Dewey Classification 
for the platoon schools has been prepared, and 
the class numbers appear on the purchase list. 
A simplified classification is also in use in in- 
termediate libraries. Intermediate and high 
schools use Library of Congress cards. 

A union shelf-list has been on file for som: 
years, but with our rapid expansion it is hard). 
feasible to keep it up to date. We are, rathe . 
going to concentrate on classified lists for th: 
use of supervisors and librarians, and depend 
on the telephone to check whether a given title 
is in a certain school, in case such information 
is needed. 

PREPARATION OF MATERIAL 

The office of the supervisor is responsible for 
the assembling and compiling of material which 
will make successful experience and methods of 
work available for the use of all. 

Courses of study for elementary and inter- 
mediate schools have been in use for a year. A 
manual of cataloging for elementary schools is 
being multigraphed. Survey tests for 7th grade 
and preliminary and final tests for 9th grades, 
have been prepared with the co-operation of the 
Department of Research. Bibliographies corre- 
lating with units of the courses of study are in 
preparation, and will form part of the program 
of projects for the department next year. The 
standard approved book lists will also be 
printed after sufficient revision has been made. 

Material prepared for distribution is gener- 
ally the work of committees or of the “con- 
tributing teacher.” The contributing teacher. 
or, in our case, the contributing librarian, is an 
experienced person who may be called in to 
the supervisor’s office for a period of six weeks 
to do constructive work, while her library is in 
charge of a student for whom it is practice work 
in connection with her library training. Most 
of the course of study material is the work of 
the “contributing librarian.” 

FIELD WORK 

Visits are made to school libraries, either on 
call from the principals for special conferences. 
or in the course of keeping a general survey of 
the work. Thru the visiting program, the visits 
of individual librarians to the office for assist- 
ance or conference, and the supervisory meet- 
ings, personal contacts are kept, adjustments 
are made of questions arising in the individual 
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buildings, and lines of future work are 
glimpsed. 

All librarians new to the work are visited 
twice a year, and attend the demonstration meet- 
ings. An attempt is made to visit each library 
every year. 

STATISTICS AND RECORDS 

The office prepares forms, and compiles sta- 
tistics of attendance, circulation, special mate- 
rials used, and inventory. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY RELATIONS 

The supervisor is responsible for the mainte- 
nance of all official and informal relationships 
with the Public Library. 

PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 

Active co-operation with the A. L. A. and 
with the various educational associations is an 
important part of the work of the supervisor. 
Work on committees, correspondence, question- 
naires, sending out of material, and answering 
requests for information about the system occu- 
py a portion of each week, 

SUMMARY 

The libraries in Detroit Schools are strength- 
ened by being essential integral parts of the 
school organization. 

The supervisor is not an executive officer, 
Her work is to study, plan, advise, recommend, 
and promote the best good of the department. 
Regular school administrative departments carry 
out the recommendations. 

It is our policy to standardize routine mat- 
ters, and to leave the individual librarian free 
as to her methods and procedure, with an inter- 
est in capitalizing successful and original work. 
and allowing as free scope as possible for it. 

Because principals must supervise in their 
own buildings, they have become students of 
the special departments and their aims. Pla. 
toon school principals are the strongest friends 
the libraries have, not excepting the children. 
The library is an accepted and much appre- 
ciated part of the school. 

But with all of the organization and stand. 
ardization involved, the problem of supervision 
remains primarily one of human relationships 
and understanding. The supervisor must act 
as liaison officer with all the skill, tact, and 
human sympathy she is able to bring to every 
contact, whether it be a question of changing 
the kind of paste on the supplies list, or adjust- 
ing a misunderstanding between a principal and 
librarian. 

Between the office of the Department of Schoo! 
Libraries and the children at the library tables, 
there may seem to be a great gulf of practical 
detail fixed. It must not be a gulf of the mind 
and heart if either the system or the supervisor 
is to be saved, 


THOUGHTS ON CHARGING FOR BOOK RESERVES 
BY MABEL W. THOMAS 
Assistant Librarian Oakland (Calif.) Free Library 


Ar the Oakland main library alone about two 
thousand books are reserved each month; in the 


busier months of the year this figure is ex- 
ceeded by from one to four hundred. Altho 
most of these books are “main library books,” 
about half of these reserves are sent in by bor- 
rowers at branches thru the interchange service. 
In case of the most popular books, which are 
under reserve at the main library and at all of 
the branches as well, all branch copies are often 
sent in to the main library and all reserves are 
handled there. The reserve system and the 
branch interchange system are thus very closely 
tied together. 

Reserves are increasing in number, and are 
likely to do so until such time as the book fund 
can be largely increased. 

Below are statistics for last October, which 
may be taken as typical, as the proportions of 
fiction to non-fiction and of calls filled to books 
reported missing and books not called for are 
found to vary little from month to month. 


Total Reserves Filed 2184 
Reserves Filed: 

Fiction 591 

Non-fiction 935 


Total 1526 
Not called for: 


Fiction 195 
Non-fiction 248 


Total 443 


Books found to be missing, 
and supplied by 
branches or State Library: 

Fiction 57 

Non-fiction 158 


Total 215 


Thus, out of every ten books reserved, one is 
reported as missing and unavailable, two are 
not called for, and seven are delivered to the 
borrowers who reserved them. 

With so large a proportion of missing books 
it would be impracticable to collect a fee for 
reserving at the time the postal is filed or the 
request left. The money, in ten per cent of the 
cases, would have to be refunded, which would 
be both troublesome and expensive. On_ the 
other hand, if the fee is paid when the bor- 
rower calls for the book, the two per cent of 
persons reserving books who fail to call for 
them will escape payment altogether, and the 
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fee can not be made to serve as a deterrent 
from the careless filing of reserves. 

The reserve system is one of the chief means 
by which our library functions in its circulation 
of books. It is not an accidental appendage 
which could readily be removed without dis. 
turbing the organism. Without reservation of 
books the chance that any one borrower would 
succeed in obtaining from the library a par. 
ticular book which he wants, would be very 
small. In the cases of very popular books it 
would be almost an impossibility. While re. 
served books form but a small proportion of 
our total circulation, they are a very large fac- 
tor in the total of satisfaction given by our 
service, 

It is difficult to see why any public library, 
supported by taxation, should charge for this 
fundamental element of its service. For the 
Oakland Free Library to do so would be open 
to certain objections because of certain pecu- 
liarities of our local situation. 

Allusion has already been made to the small 
number of books in the library in proportion 
to the population we have to serve. If our 
book-stock were permanently fixed, a certain 
number in the main library, the rest distributed 
among the branches, we could never achieve 
our present large circulation. There has been 
built up in this library a system of interchange 
of books, which gives us what a merchant might 
describe as a large “turnover.” In effect the 
“interchange service” is simply a short-time re- 
serve system, by means of which the particular 
books wanted by individual borrowers are de- 
livered to them at their respective branches. In 
passing, it might be well to observe that the 
county library system, which is California's 
unique contribution to the development of 
the American public library idea, is also based 
on the principle of the interchange of books 
and the reservation of the special books wanted 
by each borrower. 

Every time we issue a book which has passed 
thru either the reserve or the interchange proc- 
ess, we perform for the borrower a special, 
personal service. It is service of this kind 
which is most highly valued and which makes 
of our borrowers strong supporters for the 
public library system in Oakland. 

If we were to charge for this service, would 
it not cease to be a means of accumulating good 
will for the library? 
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QUTLINES OF A SCHEME OF CLASSIFICATION 
FOR ORIENTAL AND OTHER LIBRARIES 


A Plan Founded on the Decimal Classification and to be Used in Connection With It 


BY WILLIAM ALANSON BORDEN 


Formerly Director of State Libraries, Baroda, India 


Dr. Dewey's Decimal Classification was de- 
signed to be used in American libraries and its 
almost universal use in the libraries of the 
United States bears witness to the care and 
knowledge involved in its building, = 

Even from the American standpoint it has 
been criticised because it has crowded fourteen 
primary subjects into ten primary divisions, but 
this criticism is more academic than practical, 
for the real value of the decimal idea does not 
lie in the primary root, but farther along in 
the subdivisions where one can_ intercalate 
new subjects as they come up. 

But from the Oriental point of view, and. to 
some extent, from the European viewpoint also, 
the Decimal Classification has two or three 
rather grave defects. It provides a dignified 
position and symbol for but one of the five 
great religions; to but eight of the world’s lit- 
eratures, and to the individual history of not a 
single country. 

From the standpoint of the American library, 
as well as from those in Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Italy, and Spain these objections have 
very little weight; they are looked upon as 
minor points, possibly even as recommenda- 
tions, but from the libraries of some of the 
“minor European countries,” and from those of 
all Oriental, “Non-Christian,” countries these 
points are defects and almost vital ones. The 
Oriental is even more anxious to save his face 
than is the European. 

A collection of Gujerati books in a Boston 
library might well be designated by the symbol 
891.47; they would be seldom, if ever, called 
for and a long book number would cause no 
great delay. But if the same books were in a 
library in Bombay they would be in constant 
demand and the long book number would vastly 
increase the work of the office force, and the 
number itself would advertise the books as 
being of insignificant value. ® 

Now that the Orient is waking up to the new 
library spirit it would be a pity not to have 
ready for them not only our best American 
classification, but one so amended as entirely 
to fit their needs. 

To make the Decimal Classification interna- 
national it is only necessary to graft a new 
root on to the stem. A rather simple operation. 


This new root would consist of twenty-six 
divisions, symbolized by the letters of the 
Roman alphabet. Most library patrons are 
already familiar with these letters; if, by 
chance, they were not, the local letters could 
be used instead. 

In sixteen of the present Dewey classes the 
letter is simply substituted for the first digit, 
the figures following being the same as in the 
published scheme: Psychology being indicated 
by B50 instead of 150, Political Economy by 
F30 instead of 330. These sixteen classes are 
the following: 


A General Works 

Philosophy 

C Christianity (Religion) 
F Sociology 

G Philology 

J Natural Sciences 

Medicine 

Useful Arts 

M Fine Arts 

N Amusements 

O Literature 

U_ History 

W Geography. Travels 


X Biography, Collected 

Y Biography, Individual 

Z Children’s Library 

The remaining letters of the alphabet are to 
be used for the subjects that pertain intimately 
to the country in which the library may be 
situated, or to the inhabitants thereof. These 
letters establish the international character of 
this newer classification. 

The letter D, in its regular alphabetical 
place, indicates the religion of the library’s 
country or of its patrons, whatever that religion 
happens to be (unless it is Christianity, in 
which case it would be indicated by C). This 
gives full dignity to a subject that is likely 
to lie close to the hearts of the patrons. Were 
the library in Bombay D would indicate Hin- 
duism; were it in Tokyo, Shintoism would be 
indicated. 

The letter E gives a place for a second relig- 
ion, should there be more than one whose fol- 
lowers frequent the library. In Bombay E 
would indicate Mohammedanism, in Tokyo 
Buddhism, Both D and E are to be subdivided 
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as best fits the religion and the people involved. 
each library should be a law unto itself as to 
just how this subdivision should be worked 
out. 

In like manner the letter H represents the 
language of the library’s country or of its 
patrons, with I to indicate a second language. 
In Brussels H would indicate French and I 
Flemish. All subdivisions are to be determined 
by the library involved. Languages other than 
those indicated by H and I would go under G. 

The letters K and N are to be subdivided 
like 610 and 790 in the published scheme. 

The letter O, Literature, is the most impor- 
tant subject in the whole classification. Some- 
where among its subdivisions, probably among 
the ultimate ones, will be found the one that 
indicates the literature of the library’s country. 
This symbol should be dropped and the letters 
P, Q, R, and S substituted: 

P General literature of the library’s own 
country, 

Q Fiction of the library’s own country, 

R_ Poetry of the library’s own country, 

S Drama of the library’s own country. 

This arrangement brings the literature of the 
country into the root of the classification, a 
place of the greatest dignity, and also gives the 
shortest possible book numbers to those books 
that more frequently pass over the charging 
desk. 

In many libraries, particularly those in 
India, there is a second language used by the 
patrons, with its own considerable literature. 
That literature may be indicated by the letter T. 

There is but one subject remaining, History, 
an important one, and most important to the 
libraries in the country chosen. The regular 
Dewey subdivisions are fine enough for this 
subject, except in the case of the library’s own 
country; in this classification we will use the 
letter V for that country’s own history. 

All of the subjects indicated by these later 
symbols are to be subdivided by the library 
itself. It has the books to be arranged into 
classes, it knows the people who will use them, 
and it best knows the history of its own country 
and how it should be divided. 

It is understood, of course, that the writer is 
not advocating the use of this new Decimal 
Classification by any American library or by any 
library in the larger countries of Europe. The 
original Dewey classification serves their pur- 
poses very well. Of course, while he was about it, 
he has given a primary symbol to all primary 
roots, but his principal aim has been to give to 
all smaller nationalities an equal opportunity to 
emphasize their own literatures and beliefs. 

With this change libraries all over the world 
can use the Decimal Classification with advan- 


tage and with pride. 
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Tue Department of Library Science of thy 
University of Michigan announces that in the 
eight weeks’ Summer Session June 25-Ayous 
17, an unusual group of courses will be offered 
for both undergraduate and graduate students 

The work will be concentrated on cataloging 
and classification problems, altho there will be 
other courses in addition. Professor Margaret 
Mann, of the University of Michigan, will offer 
a course in cataloging and classification of 
books paralleling the course which she cives 
in the first semester of the academic year, while 
Professor J. C. M. Hanson of the University of 
Chicago will offer two graduate courses, one 
in the Library of Congress classification, and 
the other in advanced cataloging problems, 

Additional graduate courses will be offered 
by Professor Gjelsness of the University of 
Michigan, who will teach national and regional 
bibliography, and Professor Goodrich, who wii 
offer a course in special collections. 

Undergraduate courses will also be given in 
library administration (Vera S. Cooper), in 
reference (Eunice Wead), and in the care and 
use of ephemeral material (Edith Thomas). 
There will probably be further courses in high 
school library work and in book selection for 
children’s rooms. 

In making this announcement the Depart. 
ment calls attention to the fact that all the 
work given in the summer session will coun! 
toward either the B.A. or M.A. degrees in li. 
brary science. 


JOURNALISM FOR CHILDREN 


Any reader of the JouRNAL who can give infor 
mation on journalism for children will please 
communicate directly with Miss Murphy. This 
letter has been forwarded to us by Mr. Fvart 
G. Routzahn of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
—Ed. L. J. 

“I am gathering material for a piece of re: 
search on the tendency toward and the value 
of incorporating a children’s section in the 
newspapers of United States. 

“T should like to get a complete list of papers 
which regularly include journalism for chil- 
dren or fournalism by children either in the 
form of a page devoted to that feature or in 
the form of a periodical supplement. 

“Also, I would greatly appreciate hearing of 
anyone who has made any study of children’s 
journalism or of any material source to which 
you might be able to refer me.” 

“Louise Mureny.” 
2125!% Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Ill. 
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THE DEWEY DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION TWELFTH 
EDITION--AN APPRECIATION 


BY R. R. BOWKER 


Ir was indeed a marvel that an undergraduate 
ctudent, sitting in the college chapel under the 
dull platitudes of a president’s sermon, with 
hook classification in his sub-consciousness, 
should have the happy inspiration of a system 
which in the half century since has literally 
made its way the world around. It was 
an invention or discovery second only to 
that of the great arithmetician Napier, who 
early in the seventeenth century developed 
the marvelous system of logarithms and 
made use of a decimal point to clarify the 
cumbrous decimal notation based on the system 
of figures which had come to Europe from 
India thru the Arabs to replace the awkward 
Roman letters. 

The idea of applying the decimal system to 
quality instead of quantity, to speak, and 
especially of using the sub-divisions to the 
right of the decimal point for sub-sub-divisions 
under subjects to the most minute degree, was 
entirely novel. It at once gave the key to a 
perfectly systematic arrangement of books, per- 
fect except in that no classification can be per- 
fect because of the many relations which a 
single book may have to different subjects, while 
the book can have only one place on the shelf. 

The idea was one applicable not only to book 
classification but in statistical and other fields. 
and it has always been a matter of surprise to 
me that it has not been more widely utilized 
in such fields. In my Edison years I applied it 
to the cost accounts and statistics of the New 
York Company, with the result that in an hour’s 
monthly consultation with the accounting and 
operating heads of staff I was able to trace out 
possible waste, extravagance or loss to the min- 
utest particular. J used the 000 for general 
corporate expenses, as rent, legal expenses, etc. ; 
100 for expenses of an electricity supply cor- 
poration; 200 and 300 for operating expenses, 
ele. 

Once conceived, the idea had only to be 
stated to tell its story. Each step from the first 
digit in the hundred place to that in the ten, 
the unit, the tenth, the hundredth and so on to 


the full need of sub-division was absolutely log- 


ical and orderly and for the first time a classi- 


fication was devised which was truly to be 


called expansive. The expansive classification, 
so-called, of Charles A. Cutter, a combination of 
_ letters and figures, was not only too complicated 


‘or easy use but required reshaping and remem- 


orizing for each expanded stage. For most 
library purposes, on the other hand, the decimal 
system as applied by Melvil Dewey furnished 
an easy practical clue and permitted the utmost 
extension of sub-division. As a result, tho great 
libraries like the Library of Congress and the 
New York Public Library have preferred to de- 
velop classifications of their own, many libra- 
ries, including the branches of the New York 
Public Library itself, have adopted the well- 
nigh universal language of the D. C. 

The restriction to ten figures, which made im- 
possible an even division into thirds or quarters, 
was unfortunate in arithmetic, and the limitation 
to ten classes was unfortunate in classification. 
But the use of ten figures was too well grounded 
in our methods of thought to permit of the 
duodecimal system with its twelve digits, which 
would have given us an even arithmetical divi- 
sion into halves, thirds or quarters and extended 
by two the main divisions in classification. The 
method of thinking in tens and tenths has be- 
come so fixed in our habits of thought that it 
is only with the greatest difficulty that we can 
think out the more perfect scheme. Under this 
limitation there had to be a like limitation of 
main classes, more or less artificial, and this is 
a defect which cannot be obviated in any sys- 
tem of the kind, but which is in great measure 
obviated by flexibility in sub-divisions. 

There have been endeavors to overcome this 
difficulty by using the letters of the alphabet in 
combination with figures, with the disadvan- 
tage that this at once interferes with the gen- 
eral logic of the scheme. One of the best 
examples is the proposal by Mr. Borden for 
the Oriental countries to replace the figure in 
the hundred column with a letter corresponding 
to some extent with the sequence order of the 
letter in the alphabet, but using intermediate let- 
ters for religions, languages or literatures in the 
special countries, which would assume altogether 
different proportions in the several countries. 
Thus he would designate the zero class, General 
Works, by the letter A, the 100 class, Philoso- 
phy, by the letter B, and for the 200 class, 
Religion, he would use C for Christianity, D for 
the dominant religion in the particular country 
as Hinduism in Bombay and Shintoism in 
Tokyo, and E for a second religion as Moham- 
medanism in Bombay and Buddhism in Tokyo 
or for other religions than the dominant one, 
presenting an exceptional example of the use of 
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a single letter for main subjects instead of the 
otherwise objectionable combination of letters 
and figures. Naturally Mr. Dewey is disposed 
to deprecate any such modification of the main 
system, as well as modifications of sub-divisions, 
which interfere with the logic and harmony of 
the complete scheme. But there is a consider- 
able and not unreasonable tendency to make 
some modifications to meet the special needs 
of localized or special libraries, which is within 
what is known in copyright parlance as “fair 
use.” 

It was a second happy inspiration that not- 
withstanding the disadvantages indicated, young 
Dewey was able to lay out a general scheme 
of ten classes from 0 to 9 to embrace all knowl- 
ledges as they were fifty years ago. It was 
inevitable that, especially in this half century 
of rapid development in the sciences, the sys- 
tem should have become seemingly more or less 
lopsided and out of gear, but this merely rep- 
resents the eternal contest between standardiza- 
tion and development. No system devised 
today would be good for an eternal tomorrow 
and the objections are more than offset by the 
benefits of a permanent and practically univer- 
sal scheme, as now adopted by thousands of 
libraries in many countries. 

The 12th edition of the Decimal Classifica- 
tion, which was delayed from hoped-for publi- 
cation in the semi-centenary year to 1927, 
presents in the first volume—literally of un- 
numbered pages, tho aggregating 752—the deci- 
mal classification system to the most minute 
and most modern sub-division, and the second 
volume, paged 754-1243, of 490 pages, contains 
an admirably specific alphabetical index to the 
most minute sub-divisions, with abundant cross- 
references. For example, under the word 
“High” in this second volume is arranged in 
sub-alphabet about every conceivable use of the 
word “High,” with the possible exception of 
highba)l and high jinks, to wit: - 


High 
altitude observatories 522.14 
church — Anglican church 283 
cranberry 634.745 
five card games 795.4 
huckleberry 634.737 
jump athletics 796.43 
license temper. ethics 178.4 
pressure engins 621.11253 
hot water heat’g 697.4 
piping hydraul. 621.253 
steam heat’g 697.5 
skools pub. skool sistem 379.171 
2dary educ. 373 
speed telegrafy 621.3824 
treason Jaw 343 
velocity overshot wheels 621.222 
warp tapestry manuf. 77.642 


This is certainly an example of minute index- 
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ing, to be followed where such minuteness js 
desirable, and illustrates another phase of the 
remarkable flexibility of the D. C. system. 

The D. C. has been adopted in most countries 
of the world where library progress has {o|. 
lowed the American standard, and in Beloiyy 
the Institut International de Bibliographie of 
Brussels, in its French adaptation of the system, 
has gone still farther in sub-divisions, especially 
in those classifications which represent the 
developments of the past half-century, while 
adhering closely to the general lines of the 
D. C, classification. The Brussels scheme is now 
in course of publication in fascicles of which 
the latest issue goes to page 811 and covers 
the classification thru 619.993.5. As Librarian 
Bradford of the Science Library at South Ken. 
sington points out in the Library Association 
Record, while the Brussels classification gives 
fifty pages in double column to the sub-diyj. 
sion of organic chemistry—practically a new 
science, the twelfth edition of the Decimal Clas. 
sification gives a half page in single column 
and the Library of Congress scheme but two 
pages in single column; and Dr. Bradford in. 
cidentally expresses regret as a bibliographer 
that, despite the acceptance by the D. C. au- 
thorities of the Brussels extension of detail, 
certain subjects have been developed in the 
later editions of the D. C. not in consonance 
with the Brussels publication, notwithstanding 
the co-operation which had been planned. 

An interesting corollary of the general use 
of the D. C. is that it has given a new language 
within the library field. As the telephone has 
caused us to think of people and places by tele: 
phone numbers entered in the telephone direv- 
tory, so the D. C. has caused librarians to think 
and talk of classes of books by their numbers, 
and thus “the 400’s” or “the 800°s” on library 
tongues mean Philology or Literature. 

The D. C. is intended, of course, not only as 
a catalog classification but as a guide to the 
“relative location” of books on the shelves in 
replacement of the old and awkward fixed loca- 
tion of former days. Many libraries, however. 
have for special reasons found it desirable to 
alter the arrangement of sub-classes on the 
shelves, making separate departments in line 
with the genera) separate arrangement, {ot 
example, of fiction and juveniles. 

This article, it should be noted, is an appre: 
ciation of the Dewey Decimal Classification 
without endeavor to make criticism of its de- 
tails or its application, which must be left to 
other pens in the hands of those who have been 
practical workers in the field of classification. 
But after al) such criticism as can be made the 
D. C. will remain always a monument and 
symbol of American library progress. 
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ARCHIBALD CARY COOLIDGE 


BY THOMAS FRANKLIN CURRIER 


Assistant Librarian, Harvard College Library 


A rcuipaLp CARY COOLIDGE achieved distinction 
in so many fields that his importance to the 
library profession is apt to be overlooked in 
any appreciation made of his services. As 
a public servant of international reputation, as 
educator, author, and editor of Foreign Affairs, 
his life work was indeed varied, and _ these 
phases will be sufficiently described elsewhere. 
In the pages of the Lisrary Journar belongs 
the record of his activity as benefactor and 
director of the Harvard University Library 
and enthusiastic supporter of all movements 
that strengthened or increased the eficiency 
of American librarianship, particularly as it 
touches the work of scholarly research. 

Professor Coolidge’s contact with European 
affairs was early stimulated thru his services 
as acting-secretary of the American Legation at 
St. Petersburg, then as private secretary to his 
uncle, T. Jefferson Coolidge, minister to France. 
and later as secretary of the American Legation 
at Vienna, all of this between the years 1890 
and 1893. Soon after his appointment to the 
teaching staff of Harvard University, he was 
impressed with the lack of materials available 
in America for thoro research in European his- 
tory. The situation in 1895 was not much bet- 
ter than in 1859 when 
Prescott bequeathed to 
Harvard his collection 
of books relating to the 
reigns of Ferdinand and 
Isabella: “This collec- 
tion is curious and difh- 
cult to procure and may 
be of some value in a 
library which I believe 
does not contain com- 
plete materials for for- 
eign histery of any pe- 
riod however limited in 
extent.” 

It is true that before 
1895 something had 


been done towards col- 
lecting secondary mate- 
rials, but the strength 
of Harvard’s resources 
in primary documents 
for the study of world 


affairs was practically 
nil, At this juncture 


Mr. Coolidge took hold 


and initiated a long 
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period of giving by presenting to the University 
a collection of Slavica offered by Harrassowitz. 
Soon after, he was joined by a member of his 
family in placing in our building the magnifi- 
cent Riant library of works relating principally 
to the Ottoman empire and the Crusades.  Per- 
sistent additions to these last named collections, 
covering a term of many years, have made 
them practically complete so far as books in 
the western European languages are concerned. 
But Mr. Coolidge was not satisfied. The visit 
of Prince Henry of Prussia to Harvard was 
made the occasion for the announcement of a 
gift to be used in rounding out Harvard's col- 
lection of German history, the entire collection 
when completed to comprise at least ten thou- 
sand volumes and to be known as the Hohen- 
zolern Collection. The interest thus aroused 
in Germany resulted in bringing as a gift to 
Warvard sizable and in some cases fairly com- 
plete series of parliamentary documents of the 
German Empire and its states, There is no 
spur to the collector sharper than accomplish- 
ment. One thing leads to another, and com- 
pleteness in one field only emphasizes the 
needs of neighboring fields, and so Mr. Cool- 
idge either by personal gift or by diplomati- 
cally enlisting the help 
of others gradually en- 
compassed the globe, 
and a resultant wealth 
of material deluged our 
shelves. Africa, China, 
Japan, India (the 
Hunter library), South: 
America (the Montt and! 
Sanchez libraries), 
Oceania. were all rep- 
resented besides the 
countries of Europe 
which are more directly 
the sources of our own 
civilization. Nor were 
his gifts confined entire- 
ly to historical material. 
The collections which 
he purchased en bloc 
have added thousands 
of volumes to non-his- 
torical sections of the 
Library, and of late he 
had given liberally to 
the upbuilding of 


French literature and 


ite 
2 
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the fine arts; our somewhat unusual collection 
of books on Russian art is due entirely to his 
personal buying, while associated with Mr. 
Hoover in Russian relief work, and to his 
persistent efforts since to fill the gaps. The 
thoro-going methods of attack he used are well 
illustrated by the following incident. When the 
first proofs appeared of the famous Richardson 
check list of collections relating to European 
History, a rush job was made of checking the 
Harvard holdings, and orders were at once 
mailed to our buyer, then in Europe, to get 
everything not already on our shelves and to 
procure materia) not listed by Dr. Richardson. 

Mr. Coolidge’s activity in buying for his 
own subjects and the success of the purchases 
which he had himself financed, led to his 
assuming ever-increasing responsibility in 
general direction of the library’s unusual pur- 
chases. He was ever an opportunist: — the 
possibility of acquiring a_ really satisfactory 
ready-made research collection was always a 
good argument for adding that particular sub- 
ject to the Harvard Library's peculiar fields, 
and at times he adopted the slogan “buy first 
and find the money afterwards.” 

That a scholar’s library must have an endless 
number of books and then—more books, is 
granted even by the man on the street. The 
man on the street and the generous donor do 
not always realize that even the indefatigable 
scholar cannot do his work unless the posses- 
sions of the library are properly housed, organ- 
ized and cared for, and, alas! only the adminis- 
trator is really conscious of the high cost of 
service, organization and housing. Mr. Cool- 
idge attacked these problems with the same 
reckless expenditure of his own time and 
energy that he devoted to book-buying. He 
made himself a thoro master of the intricate de- 
tails of classification, cataloging, and other 
processes of library work. Thruout the period 
of his administrative activity, he constantly 
threw open the doors of the library’s policies 
and methods to the clear, pure outside air of 
common sense and practicability; old practices 
stood only when established firmly on these 
foundation stones. Moreover, to show the 
theoretical desirability of a given undertaking 
was not sufficient; it must be proved to be worth 
while as compared with its probable cost; and 
the necessity of its precedence over other pos- 
sible undertakings must be established, to- 
gether with the assurance that it could be car- 
ried sufficiently close to completion in a reason- 
able space of time. With the decision to in- 


itiate an undertaking, once its desirability 
proved, and the financial support assured, its 
magnitude was of little importance, but Mr. 
Coolidge kept a close finger on the pulse when 
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such undertakings were in progress and knew 
a surprising lot about the intimate details of 
the work and the rate of progress. 

His interest in the problems of classification 
and cataloging began soon after his earlier oj{\. 
to the Library. The difficulties experienced jy 
a staff chronically undersized and oyer)yy. 
dened were brought home to him, and it was 
at first his custom to contribute to the Li}rary 
the services of some one of his own craduate 
students to handle his latest purchase, he fyi. 
self helping in the planning of the classifica. 
tion. In this way he shared, or even directed 
the working out of the Harvard classification 
schemes for the whole field of foreign history, 
As the rate of increase of the library collec. 
tions grew during the years previous to the ney 
building, he was instrumental in speeding up 
the reclassification of the remaining unclassed 
sections, and finally when a new buildine was 
assured, he procured funds from the Corpora. 
tion sufficient to carry the work to completion. 
A year or two before this work came to an end. 
the whole question of arrears of cataloging 
and catalog reorganization came to the fore, 
and a large part of the funds alluded to above 
were applied to putting the Harvard card cata- 
log on standard sized cards, bringing up ar- 
rears, transforming the then existing combina: 
tion of author, place and classed catalog into 
a dictionary catalog, and establishing a com- 
bination union and official catalog to be kept 
ingthe staff rooms. All of these big ungertak- 
ings gave him an opportunity to study with 
minjteness the details of cataloging, and during 
the eorganization he himself when in 
bridge not only was daily in touch with what 
went on, but personally approved or settled 
numberless matters of policy arising in their 
execution, and finally, when the card catalog 
was established in the new building, he, with 
the help of classifiers, personally surveyed the 
historical sections, with a view to improving 
the arrangement and clearing out dead lumber. 
To his enthusiasm and financial support is due 
the present printing of cards for Harvard titles 
which has progressed alphabetically since the 
beginning of the reorganization of the card 
catalogs. By this printing, fresh cards, pre- 
pared in satisfactory fashion, have been sub. 
stituted for a multitude of unsatisfactory and 
older titles, and several thousand books have 
now been cataloged with completeness that he 
had given at times when the flood of accessions 
was too great for the staff employed at that 
period to handle adequately. 

This account would not be complete without 
some reference to Mr. Coolidge’s share in the 
‘planning and execution of the plans for the 
new library building. During the whole period 
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of preparation and construction, he was keenly 
alive to every consideration that would serve 
1o make it more ideally fulfill its purpose, and 
here again this interest and activity concerned 
not only the larger plans, but he laid a ready 
hand to the execution of details. Such mat- 
ters as the arrangement of the different classes 
in the stack, the assignment of the studies, and 
many similar matters, had the benefit of his 
advice or planning. The gigantic operation of 
iransferring the books from old Gore Hall to 
temporary quarters, and back again, moved 
forward under his watchful eye. An example 
of his interest is shown by the way in which he 
orralled the able-bodied men of the staff and 
captained them one Sunday morning, when 
the card catalog was to be shifted to the new 
building without interfering with its use by the 
public. He himself headed the human chain 
that passed the trays along from hand to hand 
from the old cases out thru the main floor of 
Randall Hall into the waiting truck. 

His success in the field of general library 
administration can be judged better from the 
outside than by one who was so closely asso- 
ciated with him as was the present writer. As 
director of the University Library, his func- 
tion was to co-ordinate the activities of the 
whole library system, and his broad views and 
generous diplomacy did much to conserve the 
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University’s resources and place books where 
they would be best used and most intelligently 
cared for. That he considered it no small part 
of his duties to keep intimately in touch with 
the workings of the central library is shown 
by what I have already written. This indeed 
was evinced by daily trips around the Library 
to advise here and there, to receive reports of 
progress and to impart news of matters of in- 
terest. These visits were looked for as a part 
of the regular routine, and many a question was 
put aside to be brought up at these times. In 
his relations with the staff, his aim seemed 
ever to be to enlist or take advantage of the 
special interests and enthusiasm of the indi- 
vidual, whoever it might be, and to sink for- 
mality in order to attain this end. 

In these notes I have attempted to touch only 
on matters which came to my personal knowl- 
edge as one cog in a large library system. 
Each one of us with whom Professor Coolidge 
came in touch could undoubtedly make im- 
portant and interesting additions; but these 
hasty notes will at least indicate how, altho 
occupied with many affairs of moment and 
when he might have remained satisfied with 
being the generous donor of books, Professor 
Coolidge went far beyond, and gave to the 
Harvard Library, perhaps too generously and 
unstintingly for his own good,—himself! 


PROPOSED LIBRARY INFORMATION SERVICE BILL 


Benow is given the text of the proposed bi" for 
a Library Information Service, a report upon 
which was made to the American Library Insti- 
ute in Chicago in December by Miss Edith 
Guerrier of the Boston Public Library. The 
bill, according to the report, has been favorably 
reported three times since its first introduction in 
1919 and practically every objection to it has 
heen satisfactorily met, and one may hope for its 
enactment in the not too distant future. In the 
meantime, along with the educational campaign 
for more extended knowledge of government 
documents, several useful aids for librarians 
have been provided. The Superintendent of 
Documents issues a weekly mimeographed list 
of all Government Printing Office publications, 
offers a selective distribution to depository 
libraries, and has opened a Government book- 
shop. The United States Daily is an invaluable 
source for current information, tho too expen- 
sive and too recent in origin to make available 
to smaller poorer libraries information from the 
whole mass of government publications. The 
proposed central Library Information Service 
would be able to reach, thru libraries of all 
classes, inquiring readers and students in all 


classes. And the acquainting of the American 
people with the accomplishments of our govern- 
ment as told in its printed publications is an 
adult education service deserving the enthusias- 
tic devotion of libraries. 


DRAFT OF THE PROPOSED BILI. 

Whereas, it has always been the intention and 
purpose of Congress, in providing for the pub- 
lication of documents at the Government Print- 
ing Office, to promote the diffusion of knowledge 
and the spread of useful information among 
the people of the United States, and 

Whereas. the libraries of the United States 
constitute a potent agency in the dissemination 
of printed information: Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States in Congress 
assembled, That the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments shall prepare and distribute to depository 
and other libraries, weekly descriptive lists of 
a selected number of current publications avail- 
able for distribution from his office. These lists 
shall contain such information and comment as 
may be needed to indicate clearly the scope and 
character of the publications noted: and may 
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further give suggestions for the efficient use of 
any publications issued by the Government. lt 
shall also be the duty of the Superintendent of 
Documents to provide, in response to specific 
requests, information regarding printed and 
mimeographed matter issued by the Federal 
Government. 

To enable the Superintendent of Documents 
to carry out the provisions of this Act, he is 
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authorized to establish in his office a section 
to be known as the Library Information Service, 
with such personnel as he may deem necessary. 
There is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
per annum for the necessary expenses of the 
Library Information Service, including salaries, 
printing, and travel outside the District of (o. 
lumbia, when incurred under written direction 
of the Public Printer, the sum of $25,000. 


VOTERS’ READING LISTS 


A “vorers’ service” to which the A. L. A. 
is making a contribution is a series of talks, 
interviews, and discussions being broadcast by 
the League of Women Voters and the National 
Broadcasting Company, beginning last month 
and running until November, designed to give 
unpartisan information and _ historical back- 
ground which will be helpful in forming in- 
telligent judgments on the issues of the cam- 
paign., 

The A. L. A. lists prepared for January 17 
and 24 were printed in our last number. Below 
appear the lists for January 31 and February 
14. There is no list in connection with the pro- 
gram for February 7. 

It is hoped by the League and the A. L. A. 


that libraries will bulletin these lists. 


FLOOD CONTROL 
JANUARY 31. 


Speakers—Ex-Governor Parker, Louisiana; 
General Jadwin; Robert Isham Randolph. 


Lyle Saxon. Father Mississippi. 

There are few books in print that contain a 
satisfactory story of the last Mississippi flood. This 
one does. In addition you can spend a delightful 
evening living over with the author the early days 
along the banks of the great river. 

George W. Pickels. Drainage and Flood-control 

Engineering. 

One of the best books on the engineering phases 
of flood control. 


WHAT PROGRESSIVE LABOR 
EXPECTS IN 1928 


FEBRUARY 14. 


What progressive labor expects of the polli- 
tical parties in 1928. Speaker—William Green, 
president of the American Federation of Labor. 
Samuel Gompers. Seventy Years of Life and 

Labor. This autobiography of Samuel 
Gompers gives a graphic account of the 
political, social and economic life in the 
United States for a period of over 50 
vears. 


Fascist labor charter. William Green in Curren: 


History, June, 1927, 


RECATALOGING AT THE 
VATICAN LIBRARY 


A parTY consisting of William Warner Bishop 
of the University of Michigan Library, J. C. M. 
Hanson, associate director, and for the present 
academic year acting director, of the University 
of Chicago Libraries; Charles Martel, chief of 
the Catalog Division of the Library of Con- 
gress; will sail on February 2 to Italy, for the 
purpose of conferring at some length with the 
Vatican Library authorities on the principles 
and practice of cataloging the great collection 
of printed books. Later this party will be 
joined by W. M. Randall, formerly of the 
University of Michigan Library, and possibly 
by one or two other American librarians. A 
beginning will then be made at cataloging a 
small section of the Vatican Library, trying 
out the plans worked out that have been agreed 
upon. 

A year ago Mr. Bishop made a survey of the 
Vatican Library for the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. Out of that survey 
have grown certain projects looking toward 
expert aid in re-organizing some of the Vatican 
Library’s special branches of service. Expert 
cataloging has been provided for the incuna- 
bula, numbering over 6.500. Plans are being 
made for a brief-title combined list of all the 
sixty thousand manuscripts. Four members of 
the Vatican Library Staff are in America for 
experience and study, two at the Library of 
Congress, and two at the University of 
Michigan. 


A memormax gift of $10,000 to establish the 
Florence M, Cushing fund for cultural reading 
has been made to Vassar College by Miss Eliza: 
beth G. Houghton, of Boston. Miss Cushing 


served as librarian of the college from 1874 to 
1876 and was one of those present at the organ- 


ization meeting of the A. L. A. 
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[x is the earnest desire of all librarians and all 
others acquainted with the library situation in 
the United States that the bill to increase the 
salary of the Librarian of Congress to $10,000, 
introduced by Representative Luce, chairman 
of the House Library Committee, may have pas- 
sage at this session of the Congress. This post, 
at the head of the nation’s entire library or- 
ganization has far greater responsibility and 
service than any library post in the country, yet 
for years a number of library salaries have been 
$10,000 and more. Dr, Putnam has cheerfully 
resisted all temptation to leave this post of 
service, tho the inadequate salary, in face of 
that which any great corporation would pay 
such an executive, has meant that he has given 
his full time, strength, experience and ability to 
the nation for more than a quarter century, at 
a half or a third of what the service should 
earn and what would be paid by a_ business 
organization to such an executive. It would be 
a pity indeed if this injustice should longer 
continue. It is gratifying to note that another 
bill has been introduced to secure for the ulti- 
mate use of the Library of Congress, in future 
years, the two blocks at the back of the library 
building which will be needed, possibly within 
the decade, for the overflowing contents and the 
increasing work of our great national library. 
This is a necessary piece of foresight and it is to 
be hoped that both these just and necessary 
bills, entirely non-partisan, may have no oppo- 
sition which will prevent prompt passage. 


Tom present month marks the semi-centenary 
of the Providence Public Library and of Wil- 
liam E, Foster’s connection with it as its first 
and only chief librarian. Mr. Foster entered 


the library profession immediately on_ his 
graduation from Brown University in 1873 as 
librarian of the modest Hyde Park Public 
Library and was called back to Providence for 
the organization of the library which he soon 
made famous and which has grown from that 
day to this, until it has outpassed the facilities 
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afforded even by its present noble building, 
erected in 1900. An original member of the 
A. L. A. in 1876, he was one of the earliest 
stand-bys in the development of the Liprary 
JourNaAL, as well as of the Association, and altho 
he has been less seen of late years by his fellow 
librarians than they would desire, he has main- 
tained his rank as one of the foremost men in 
the profession thruout this half century and 
more of service. He is another example of the 
fact that men in their eighth decade can retain 
their vigor as executives and add the value of 
long experience in a service of ever-heightening 
quality. The Providence Public Library will 
ever remain a credit to the people of Providence 
and a monument to William EF. Foster. 


A MosT important new departure in true library 
internationalism is the plan to send State Libra- 
rian Ferguson of California and City Librarian 
Pitt of Glasgow as a commission to study and 
report upon library conditions in South Africa, 
for which purpose they are to have a year’s 
leave of absence from their respective institu- 
tions. This is the immediate result of the visit 
of Dr. Keppel and Mr. Bertram of the Carne- 
gie Corporation of New York to Africa last year 
and is financed by an appropriation from that 
corporation, which has a special fund for use 
in the British Dominions, hitherto applied only 
to Canada and Australia. The South African 
Union is one of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations which has greatest promise for future 
development, and that in this future development 
the function of libraries should have full use- 
fulness is of first importance. It is with wise 
and happy forethought that this new move has 


been made. 


Tue Union List of Serials must receive increas- 
ing recognition as the years of its usefulness 
continue, both as an extraordinary example of 
co-operative enterprise and as illustration at 
once of the high cost and great economy of 
such work. It was made possible by the advance 
payment amounting to $60,000 by subscribing 
libraries which recognized that $1200 invested 
in the enterprise, less than the salary of a cap- 
able assistant, gave a time-saving and research- 
promoting tool equivalent to the service of many 
trained and experienced librarians. Non-sub- 
scribing libraries may obtain copies for $75, or 
on rag paper for $3 additional. The opportu. 
nity has been taken to divide the edition between 
part rag and entire rag paper, and the perma: 
nence and usefulness of each will be carefully 
noted and compared. This price of $75, tho 
seemingly high, represents real value and a 
moderate share of the large cost, a cost which 
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in this instance has been kept down by the gen- 
erous offer of the Wilson organization to under- 
take the enterprise practically without profit to 
itself. Another example of the high cost of 
such enterprises even half a century ago is 
that of the great American Catalog of 1876 in 
its two volumes, an enterprise costing $27,622 
and returning after all copies had been disposed 
of $27,321, a direct loss of $301, without count- 
ing a penny for the services of its originator 
Frederick Leypoldt or his successor as general 
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editor. The recent American Library Directory 
cost six thousand dollars before the first copy 
was bound, and the advance price to libraries 
was based closely on this cost. Bibliography 
is indeed one of the most expensive of practical 
services and until Mr. Wilson developed his 
service scheme of graduated charges, an inno. 
vation quite unorthodox in its beginnings, great 
works could be put thru only by such advance 
guarantee as has made possible the Union Lis: 
of Serials. 


AMONG LIBRARIANS 


John Christian Bay, medical reference libra- 
rian of the John Crerar Library and for several 
months past acting director during the continu- 
ing illness of Clement W. Andrews, has been 
appointed librarian. 

Mary B, Graham for over three years at the 
U. S. Veterans’ Hospital, American Lake, Wash- 
ingion, has recently been transferred to the 
Veterans’ Hospital, Sheridan, Wyoming, to 
establish a library there. This is also a neuro- 
psychiatric hospital. 

Winifred Gregory, 1910 Wisconsin, editor of 
the Union List of Serials, is now in Washing- 
ton working on A List of the Serial Publica- 
tions of Foreign Governments, under the 
auspices of the American Council of Learned 
Societies, the A. L. A., and the National Re- 
search Council, and with the financial support 
of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. 
Headquarters for the work will be in the 
Library of Congress, but the work will involve 
about a year for checking entries in libraries 
abroad. 

J. C. M. Hanson, acting director, University 
of Chicago Libraries, for the fiscal year, July 1, 
1927 to June 30, 1928, was on February 1 ap- 
pointed professor of the Graduate Library 
School of the University, to open on October Ist. 
As noted elsewhere he has been granted leave of 
absence for five months for special work at the 
Vatican Library in Rome. His residence is 5227 
Ingleside Avenue, Chicago, to which personal 
mail should be addressed. 


Margaret Hutchins, 1908 Illinois, re- 
signed her position as reference librarian in 
the University of Illinois Library and lecturer 
in the Library School to join the staff of the 
Queens Borough (N. Y. City) Public Library 
as reference specialist. Miss Hutchins is in 
charge of the reference work in the branch 
libraries which has been made a separate divi- 
sional activity, and is also instructor in refer- 
ence and bibliography in the training school. 


Lucile (Liebermann) Keck, 1920 Wisconsin. 
has joined th estaff at A. L. A. headquarters to 
be the assistant to the chief of the personnel 
divisions, 

Grace Osgood Kelley, chief classifier at the 
John Crerar Library, appointed supervisor of 
cataloging and classification. 


Harlow Lindley, since 1898 librarian, and 
for twenty years head of the department of his- 
tory of Earlham College, Richmond, Ind., be- 
comes librarian of the President Hayes Memo- 
rial Historical Library and Museum at Free- 
mont, Ohio, February 1. The property, consist- 
ing of the Hayes homestead and about ten acres 
of ground, was presented to the State of Ohio 
and is maintained by the state, and the library 
was built a few years ago by the state. In 
addition to his work at Earlham Dr. Lindley 
has lectured on history at other institutions and 
has been director of the department of archives 
and history of the Indiana State Library and of 
the Indiana Historical Commission. 

Harry Miller Lydenberg, reference librarian 
of the New York Public Library, has been ap- 
pointed assistant director, continuing however 
in general supervision of the reference depart: 
ment. Keyes D. Metcalf, 1915 New York Pub- 
lic, has been appointed to the newly created 
position of chief of the reference department. 
He remains for the present in charge of the 
preparation division. 

Gladys E. Seymour, 1925 Ch. Course West- 
ern Reserve, appointed librarian of the Public 
Library, DuBois, Pa. 

Katharine Shorey, 1924 Western Reserve, is 
in charge of the extension department of the 
Davenport (la.) Public Library. 

Raymond L. Walkley, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Maine at Orono, has been appointed 
to direct the reorganization of the Tufts Col- 
lege Library, and will leave at the close of the 
present college year. 
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LIBRARY WORK 


Most of this department for the present number is devoted to summaries of chapters in 
George Alan Works’ study of College and University Problems published by the Ameri- 


can Library Association. 


This volume was reviewed by Theodore Wesley Koch in our 


last number. 


LOCALIZING RESEARCH COLLECTIONS 


Ix some fields of knowledge the printed re- 
sources are so limited that there are enough 
for only a very few centres. These conditions 
call for a co-ordination of effort on the part of 
higher institutions of learning, says Dr. 
Works in the chapter on “Co-operation in the 
Development of Library Resources for Re- 
search.” It is a problem for trustees, ad- 
ministrative officers, and faculty members 
rather than for librarians. It means that 
most institutions will have to make a choice 
between mediocrity of work in a wide range of 
subjects and a relatively high type of research 
in a limited number of fields. Complete sets 
of fundamental research publications are 
scarce and in many cases the available supply 
is already exhausted, as Charles W. Smith 
pointed out in his paper “The Vanishing Sup- 
ly of Research Periodicals” in the Liprary 
Journat for 1924 (49:117-119). James Row- 
land Angell said in 1919: “Almost every great 
university is put in the position of attempting 
to foster all the major fields of research and 
an unlimited number of accessory ones. Local 
pride has repeatedly led to the effort to develop 
forms of research which may be intrinsically 
of minor consequence and altogether anomalous 
in the regions where they are undertaken. State 
institutions are constantly subjected to pressure 
of this character, leading to the formation of 
new departments, some of which have no sub- 
stantial justification beyond the gratification of 
the ambition of some energetic professor or 
some small group whose interests will be theo- 
retically promoted in this way. . . . Some 
institutions by mere virtue of the fact that they 
secured an early occupancy of a field have de- 
veloped to a considerable degree of advance- 
ment research work in special directions which 
might perhaps have been more advantageously 
developed elsewhere. But meantime, being in 
possession of the property, it would be ill- 
advised to attempt to dispossess them. In any 
event while it is futile, and were it not futile 
it would be unwise, to attempt any arbitrary 
and coercive methods in the solution of this 
general problem, it is not too much to hope 
that by intelligent voluntary co-operation some- 
thing may be done to safeguard the situation 
against an indefinite continuation of the present 
condition.” 


Competition among the libraries is not only 
greatly increasing the cost of securing material 
but, much worse, results in the scattering of 
material. From the standpoint of a large de- 
velopment of research, it would be better if 
there were more concentration of the materials 
treating of highly specialized fields of knowl- 
edge and of those in which there are distinct 
limitations in the supply of printed materials. 
It would be cheaper in many instances for in- 
stitutions to pay all the expense incident to a 
graduate student’s going to another institution 
to secure access to the materials he needs for 
his research than to purchase them, even when 
this is possible. 

Some measure of co-operation already is to 
be found. It exists between Stanford Univer- 
sity and the University of California, with ref- 
erence to the Hoover War Library and the Ban- 
croft Library, respectively. The University of 
Michigan Library does not buy genealogy be- 
cause this is a field in which the Detroit Public 
Library specializes, nor does it endeavor to 
secure unusual books that are to be found in 
the White Collection of the Cleveland Public 
Library. There is also co-operation between 
the New York Public Library and the Columbia 
University Library. The library of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota has an agreement with the 
Minnesota Historical Society covering geneal- 
ogy and local history. It is also co-operating 
with the Minneapolis Public Library and James 
Jerome Hill Library of St. Paul with reference 


to the purchase of certain kinds of material. 


CHANGES IN STAFF 
Dirricutty in keeping a staff was one of the 
problems frequently mentioned by college and 
university librarians to Dr. Works. Data were 
collected on certain aspects of this problem and 
a computation made of the percentage of the 
full-time staff that left service in the period 
from 1921 to 1925 inclusive. One of the strik- 
ing features is the marked differences. The 
range is from 4.4 per cent at Cornell to 48.2 
per cent at Ames. The large proportion of 
changes at Ames is due partly to the readjust- 
ments that have been in progress in that insti- 
tution in recent years. An additional factor is 
the employment of graduate students and the 
wives of graduate students as untrained assist- 
ants. The percentage of change at Stanford, 
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which has the second largest proportion, is 
32.7. The use at the loan desk on a full time 
basis of graduate students is a factor in the 
situation at Stanford. 

The data on the size of the staffs and the 
number who left the service were available for 
thirteen of the institutions for the period from 
1911 to 1925 inclusive. These figures indicate 
for the institutions included that both of the 
five-year periods from 1916 to 1925 show ap- 
proximately a third more change due to staff 
members’ leaving service than was true in the 
1911 to 1915 period. The median period of 
service appears to be relatively low for a group 
of professionally trained workers. In collect- 
ing the data a difficulty was met in getting libra- 
rians to distinguish between members of their 
staffs who should be considered professional 
and those who would be classified as clerical. 
In some cases the librarians reported the entire 
staff, and this may be a partial explanation of 
the relatively low median. 


DEPARTMENTAL LIBRARIES: 
DepartMENTAL libraries are defined as collec- 


tions of books, not designed to serve the needs 
of a college, that are located in some building 
outside the central library, and also as special 
collections found in the general library building 
that are administered independently or semi- 
independently of the general library. The 
relation of departmental libraries to the uni- 
versity library was found to vary greatly in 
the institutions studied in this survey. In a 
few instances they were almost entirely in- 
dependent, but in a large proportion of the 
cases they were in reality branches of the 
main library, and this latter condition seems 
to represent the general trend. It is a trend 
approved by Dr. Works, who believes that there 
should not be decentralization of library serv- 
ice, for the entire college or university, unless 
the departmental libraries are to consist entirely 
of duplicates, as at Yale, which has the advan- 
tages of a consolidated library and the de- 
partmenta) library combined. This would mean 
a unified library service for the entire institu- 
tion with the exception of such colleges or 
schools as may be located in centers remote 
from the university, and even in these cases it 
would seem desirable for the librarian of the 
central library to have general supervision of 
those libraries off the main campus. At the 
University of Illinois there are ten departmen- 
tal libraries with a paid assistant in charge of 
each, and all are open for twelve hours a day. 
The policy pursued at the University of Michi- 
gan is quite similar to that in I)linois except 
that a considerably larger proportion of the 
books are in the general library. This is ex- 
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plained partially by the inadequacy of the 


library building at Illinois, where a new library 
building was being erected at the time Dr, 
Works’ study was in progress. A _ larger per. 
centage of the books will undoubtedly be found 
in the new building. In Michigan there are five 
departmental libraries with a paid assistant jn 
charge of each. Of these, four are open ten 
hours a day or more. The general library 
purchases all books and catalogs them, and 
cards are placed in the catalogs of both the 
general library and departmental libraries. The 
assistants in charge of these are on the pay rol] 
of the general library. The policies of these 
two universities are receiving considerable ac. 
ceptance in other institutions. 

Law libraries and medical libraries were 
found to show the greatest degree of independ. 
ence. In a few institutions the medical library 
was found to be entirely independent of the 
university library. In a majority of the cases 
in which this was true, the medical college and 
the general library were located in different 
cities. At Michigan, Minnesota, and Yale, the 
medical libraries were not only a part of the 
university library service but were housed in 
the main library building. In several of the 
institutions studied the law libraries were com: 
pletely independent. In some cases the catalogs 
of the general libraries did not even show the 
resources of the law libraries. The closest 
relationship administratively between the law 
library and the general library for any of the 
institutions reporting on this point was found 
in California, Illinois, and Oregon. In each 
of these institutions, books are purchased and 
cataloged by the general library and copies of 
the cards are located in both the general and 
college catalogs. The person in charge of the 
library is in each case selected by the law 
college and is on the budget of that college. 

The size of the campus and the location of 
the library building with reference to the other 
buildings are important factors in determining 
the extent to which it is necessary to go in mak- 
ing provision for departmental libraries. Un- 
fortunately, many of the institutions have com: 
pletely outgrown their original plans, and it is 
not always possible at present to get the library 
as well located as is to be desired. The college 
devoting most of its efforts to the liberal arts 
presents a very different problem from the uni- 
versity. In institutions of the former type 4 
central library should be all that is necessary 
aside from small collections temporarily lent 
to departments. The technical college dealing 
with a relatively restricted field of knowledge 
does not have great need for departmental 
libraries. 


The Bancroft Library of California and the 
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Hoover War Library of Stanford are examples 
of special collections administered more or less 
independently of the general library. In the 
case of the former, altho it is housed in the 
main library building, it is administered inde- 
pendently of the general library except that the 
books are purchased thru the order department 
of the general library. In the judgment of the 
writer the policy followed at Yale and Cornell, 
by which special collections are made a part of 
the general library but placed in charge of 
curators, is designed to make for a more unified 
and complete service with less expenditure of 
funds. Evidence was found that in some in- 
stances the special collections had been estab- 
lished because of the indifference of the general 
library to the research and instructional needs 
of certain phases of university work. Munici- 
pal reports are illustrative of the type of mate- 
rial that is likely to be found in independent 
collections. 

Accepting the view that departmental libra- 
ries should be branches of the general library, 
the following are important elements in the 
establishment of an effective service. First, all 
books purchased should be part of the general 
library. In addition, purchases of printed re- 
sources should be made by the librarian; all 
materials should be cataloged by the general 
library; cards for books should be found both 
in the general and the departmental libraries: 
the librarian should have the responsibility of 
determining the hours that each departmental 
library is open and of selecting the persons in 
charge of the branch libraries; those in charge 
of branch libraries should be on the pay roll 
of the library; the librarian should have au- 
thority to transfer books to the branch libra- 
ries when in his judgment they will better serve 
the needs of students and faculty by being 
placed in the branches; and provision should 
be made for telephone and adequate messenger 
service. Finally, college libraries should have 
no different administrative relationship to the 
central library from that of the other libraries. 
Provision may be made for giving them a larger 
degree of autonomy than is desirable for de- 
partments. This may be done by having them 
carry an item in their budget for library pur- 
chases, by making provision for a library com- 
mittee for the college, etc. 

To effect the change from a relatively decen- 
tralized library organization to centralization is 
not easy. In making it, librarians and admin- 
istrative authorities should recognize that fac- 
ulty members will do their best research and 
teaching only when they are relatively free 
from irritation. It is better to wait for some 
time than to slow up the productive work of 
an individual or a department by an abrupt 
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invasion of what the individual or the depart- 
ment regards as its library prerogatives, unless 
there is serious interference with the rights of 
other individuals or departments. 


POSSIBLE ECONOMIES IN 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
[N BUYING and cataloging books and providing 
space for their use in college and university 
libraries there is still opportunity for more 
economical practice, Dr. Works points out in 
his College and University Library Problems. 
The elimination of the present highly competi- 
tive conditions in certain fields of knowledge 
in the book market would mean economy in 
the long run, Many faculty members who were 
interviewed in the course of the survey were of 
the opinion that buying of duplicates is over- 
done. Careful studies of the use of duplicates 
might result in a reduction in the number it 
would be necessary to purchase. The catalog- 
ing of books is a relatively expensive process, 
and practically every library of more than 
500,000 volumes reported that it was getting 
a decreasing proportion of its cards from the 
Library of Congress. This is due to the in- 
creased proportion of foreign books being 
bought by libraries. If the Library of Congress 
were to select a group of libraries whose cards 
it would print and make available to other in- 
stitutions the great waste which results from 
several libraries’ going thru the same process 
on the same books would be lessened. If Con- 
gress would provide an appropriation large 
enough for the more rapid printing of cards 
for the ordinary run of books another real sav- 
ing would be made for the libraries of the 
country, which are sometimes obliged to make 
their own cards instead of waiting for delivery 
from the Library of Congress. 

A greater measure of centralization of serv- 
ice in some institutions would make it possible 
to reduce somewhat the duplication both of 
books and of periodical literature. Several in- 
stances were found in which one or more de- 
partments, schools, or colleges maintained cata- 
loging departments in connection with their 
libraries and entirely independent of the cata- 
loging department of the central library. If 
well-trained and relatively highly paid members 
of the staff are spending a considerable propor- 
tion of their time in doing things that can be 
equally well done by persons of less training, 
a saving could be effected by a larger measure 
of differentiation in the work. The tendency 
to make the library architecturally one of the 
most beautiful buildings is commendable, but 
has the disadvantage of making the cost of 
furnishing study space very expensive. Unless 
the student when doing his studying is actually 
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using the resources of the library, its justifi- 
cation may fairly be questioned. [In the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota the reading room of the 
old library was some time ago fitted up with 
individual desks and thrown open to the stu- 
dents for study purposes. 


THE DESIGNING OF LIBRARIES 


A comPLeTeLy successful library building can 
be attained only when architect and library ad- 
ministrator work together in close consultation 
at every stage of the planning, according to 
Arthur E. Bostwick of the St. Louis Public 


Library in his contribution to the Library and 


Museum Reference Number of the Architectural 
Forum (December 1927) entitled “The Libra- 
rian’s Ideas of Library Design.” In the cases 
of some notable library buildings, no working 
librarian was consulted at all in connection 
with the plans, with the result, in one case at 


least, that $50,000 was necessary to fit the 
building to its proper uses. On the other hand. 
librarians who had the requisite influence with 
their boards have sometimes prepared complete 
programs covering the sizes, number and rela- 
tive positions of all the rooms in the libraries 
and required architects to work to these pro- 
grams, a procedure equally unfair to the archi- 
tects. 

building intended to store books with 
safety and a reasonable degree of accessibility 
is one thing; to house the vast departments 
that are now necessary to bring about adequate 
contact between book and reader is quite an- 
other thing, says Dr. Bostwick. Public libra- 
ries nowadays are not so much storage places 
for books as community reading clubs, to use 
a phrase of the late Walter Cook. The old 
library forbade, or at least discouraged, use 
by the general public. The new library not 
only invites the public, but strives to attract the 
public by its exterior and interior. No library 
with this end in view should be located at a 
distance from the sidewalk or have its main 
floor elevated above the head of a passerby. 
It should be easy for a pedestrian to look thru 
large windows directly into the library, so that. 
especially at night when the interior is lighted. 
everything that is going on is plainly visible to 
him. 

The prevalence of free access of readers to 
the shelves has materially altered the method 
of book storage. A combination of the two 
chief methods—the unified stack system and the 
departmental system—is now attempted. The 
most successful compromise is doubtless that 
made in the new central building of the Cleve- 
land Public Library, where there is close con- 
nection with each section of the stack, all the 
books being thus subject to free access. The 
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plan is expensive to administer and has been 
most successful in libraries with large incomes. 

When the building is planned its future ey. 
tension should be taken into account. Extra 
space can be obtained either by adding )aterg| 
wings connecting with the original stack room, 
by vertical addition in the nature of a “hook 
tower,” such as is contemplated in the new Yale 
library, or by digging into the earth for under. 
ground storage. Inexpensive storage buildings 
on cheap land some distance from the main 
library, as suggested by President Eliot of Har. 
vard some years ago, are also practical in these 
days of motor transportation. In planning a 
library building, space should not be wasted 
on halls and ornamental staircases. Elevators 
should be provided thruout the building, even 
in the stacks, where it is easier to whee) )oade: 
book trucks directly into an elevator than }) 
send books up on small lifts. 

The more thoroly comfortable a library 
worker is, the better work he will do, is the 
writers opinion, A library must have adequate 
staff accommodations, including a lunch room 
with at least a kitchenette, a rest room, and 
possibly also an adequate recreation room. 

From a librarian’s point of view, an architect 
should strive to build something that is pleasing 
and impressive largely from its simplicity and 
fitting proportions and that will remain so thru 
the ages, says Dr. Bostwick in conclusion. The 
caprices of fashion should not dictate the con: 
struction of library buildings. Period build. 
ings are always much in vogue, perhaps too 
much so. Librarians may insist on some de- 
tail of construction that is temporarily in vogue. 
thinking wrongly that it represents a perma. 
nent improvement in administration. A public 
library building must necessarily serve its com- 
munity for a considerable time, perhaps to 
several generations of readers, and _ its very 
permanency constitutes a particular claim upon 
the thoughtfulness and resourcefulness of archi- 


tect and librarian if the public is to be well 


served. 


DISTRIBUTION OF INCUNABLLA 
Accorpinc to the latest ascertained figure: 
(1924) more than 450.000 incunabula are in 
existence today. Of this total about 360,00) 
are to be found in libraries of one hundred o: 
more incunabula each. More than a hundred 
present-day libraries have more than one thou- 
sand copies. The library containing the largest 
number is the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek in 
Munich, which with its 16,000 examples out 
strips its nearest rival, the Bibliothéque Na 
tionale in Paris, by more than 6,000. These 
statistics are derived from Enrique Sparn’s Las 
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Distribucion Geografica Sobre la Tierra, pub- 
lished by the Academia Nacional de Ciencias, 
Cordoba, Argentina, of which Sefor Sparn is 
secretary, as its Miscelanea no. 16. His figures 
are taken from Minerva, the Index Generalis 
and the Jahrbuch der Deutschen Bibliotheken. 

The British Museum Library in London and 
the Nationalbibliothek in Vienna possess 9600 
and 9000 incunabula respectively. The fifth 
largest library, the Preussiche Staatsbibliothek 
in Berlin, stands much lower, with its 6351 
‘ncunabula, and is nearly equalled by the Vati- 
can Library in Rome with its 6,000. The Bod- 
leian Library of Oxford University represents 
with its 5,000 volumes the university library 
with the foremost collection of early printed 
yolumes. The Wiirttembergische Landesbiblio- 
thek in Stuttgart has 4627, the R. Biblioteca 
Nazionale di Napoli, 4625; the Staatsbibliothek 
in Bamberg. Bavaria, 4500; the Oeffentliche 
Staatsbibliothek in Leningrad, Russia, 4100; 
and the Kongelige Bibliothek of Copenhagen, 
4015. The eight libraries whose number of 
incunabula varies between 3,000 and 4,000 are 
divided among Germany (Landesbibliothek, 
Wolfenbiittel, 4,000; Freiburg Universitatsbib- 
liothek, 3,800; Staats- u. Universitatsbibliothek, 
Breslau, 3208), England (University Library of 
Cambridge, 3,000; John Rylands Library of 
Manchester, 3,000), Italy (R. Bibliotheca 
Nazionale Centrale di Firenze, 3601; Biblio- 
teca Ambrosiana, in Milan, 3,000), and Holland 
(Koninklijke Bibliotheek, at The Hague, 3,000). 
Nearly approaching this figure are the Stadt- 
bibliothek in Mainz, Universitatsbibliothek in 
Basel, Bibliotheque Universitaire de Cracovie, 
Bibliotheca Corsiniana di Roma, and Szechenyi- 
Bibliothek in Budapest. In the United States 
only three libraries overtop a thousand, the 
Harvard University Library with 1,550, the 
Library of Congress, with 1,300, and the New- 
berry Library of Chicago, with 1,150 incuna- 


bula. 


DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION 
SUMMARIES 


Ix connection with Julian Leavitt's suggestion 
in the New Republic that libraries issue in 
pamphlet form a condensed outline of the 


_ classification scheme of the library to be dis- 


tributed free of cost (see Liprary JourNat, 


_ Dec. 15, p. 1188) Dorcas Fellows, editor of 


the Dewey Decimal Classification and Relativ 
Index, writes: 


In this connection it is appropriate to call 


attention of Decimal Classification users to the 


D. C. Summaries published by Forest Press, 
Lake Placid Club, at 10 cents a copy; discounts, 


20 per cent for 10 copies, 30 per cent for 100, 


_ 50 per cent for 1000 or more. It will probably 
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be very much cheaper for libraries to buy these 
Summaries in quantity for distribution than to 
print them themselves; also it should be re- 


membered that D. C. material is copyrighted 
and should not be reprinted without permission 
from the publishers. 

Permission has, without reserve, often been 
granted to reprint summaries in catalogs or 
finding lists, provided the reprints represented 
the material exactly as printed in D, C., but 
D. C. is a non-profit-making publication, the 
price of which barely if at all covers the very 
heavy cost of production, and all returns from 
sales, beyond necessary current expenses, are 
devoted to its further development. Reprints, 
so-called but containing variations, are an in- 
excusable violation of the copyright, which is 
maintained, not, as is sometimes mistakenly as- 
sumed, for any fancied advantage to D. C., but 
wholly for protection of D, C. users from the 
confusion which inevitably rises in their minds 
on finding the same numbers printed with dif. 
ferent meanings in different lists, and of 
which abundant evidence exists in the ex- 
planations for which the D. C. editor is 
called on by puzzled classifiers, who find 
numbers published with a meaning at vari- 
ance with D, C. tables. D. C. sponsors have 
not the slightest desire to interpose obstacles 
in the way of any user who wishes to make 
variations, but merely ask that all such vari- 
ations be given a distinctive mark (the simplest 
form is addition of a letter instead of an arabic 
numeral at the point where variation begins (see 
Introduction to edition 12 of Decimal Classifi- 
cation and Relativ Index, p. 35) to show that 
there is variation from true D. C. tables, and 
thereby to guard users against the otherwise 
certain confusion. 

The twelve-page Summaries pamphlet issued 
by Forest Press gives (1) the 10 classes, (2) 
the 100 divisions, and (3) the 1000 sections. 
For readers who may wish a slightly fuller view 
of the system the Outline D. C. is available at 
$1 in cloth and 50 cents in heavy manila covers. 
The Outline D. C. is in the main a 3-figure clas- 
sification, only occasionally running into longer 
numbers, with index of about 6000 heads most 
useful to small libraries, and with explanatory 


and advisory introduction and notes. 


A uiprary institute under A. L. A. auspices 
will be conducted by the Drexel School of Li- 


brary Science, Philadelphia, February 20-25. 


All interested are invited. 


_ On Tuesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday 


there will be discussion of problems of large 


libraries, college libraries, small libraries and 
school libraries respectively. 


LIBRARY ORGANIZATIONS 


ARKANSAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Qut-oF-TOWN speakers and guests including sec- 
retaries from three state library commissions 
—Miss Culver of Louisiana, Mrs. Dale of 
Oklahoma, and Miss Morey of Missouri—added 
interest to the twelfth annual meeting of the 
Arkansas Library Association held November 
11-12 at Little Rock. The secretaries described 
the work of their respective commissions, and 
James A. McMillen, librariar. of the Louisiana 
State University, read a paper on the obligation 
of the university to train librarians for service 
in the public school libraries in the state. H. L. 
Turner, state supervisor of elementary schools 
and president of the Arkansas Education Asso- 
ciation, considered a related topic in a valu- 
able paper on “What Libraries or Library 
Service Can Do for Elementary Schools.” One 
of the most heartening of the papers delivered 
was that of Julia R. Vaulx, librarian of the 
University of Arkansas, who traced the growth 
of the book collection from 17,000 volumes, 
mainly government documents, to the 75,000) 
volumes of today; the trebling of the library’s 
quarters; and the increase in appropriation 
from $3,000 spent for books and _ periodicals 
ten years ago to the $20,000 spent last year and 
the $30,000 set aside this year for books alone. 


INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


A wipe variety of professional and literary top- 
ics were touched upon at the meeting of the 
Indian Library Association held in West Baden, 
Oct. 26-28. William J. Hamilton, president, 
conducted the meeting. May Lamberton Becker 
gave a survey of translations from foreign fic- 
tion; James A, Woodburn, president of the 
Indiana Historical Society, spoke on the read- 
ing of history; J. Christian Bay, acting director 
of the John Crerar Library, spoke on “A Hand- 
ful of Rare Indiana Books,” ending with the 
gift of a Maurice Thompson manuscript to the 
state library; and M. Llewelleyn Raney, libra- 
rian of the University of Chicago Libraries, 
discussed “Poetry as Professional Pabulum.” 
Frances H. Kelly, principal of the Carnegie 
Library School of Pittsburgh, gave an interest- 
ing talk on children’s reading, telling of the im- 
portant factors which indirectly affect children’s 
reading—health, one of the most important fac- 
tors, the amount of leisure time the child has, 
the way the mechanics of reading are taught, 
the amount of responsibility the parent assumes 
toward the welfare of his child. 
Carrie Scott of Indianapolis was the leader 


of the children’s round table, “Books, Old and 


New” being the general theme. Clara 
of Gary discussed the replacement of juveni). 
non-fiction and Inez Crandle of Evansville 
placement of fiction. Louise E. Seaman of \{q.. 
millan’s gave a most interesting talk on “Book 
Making for Boys and Girls,” illustrated with 
pictures from some of Macmillan’s best jyye. 
niles. Esther MeNitt, state library, led th. 
discussion of local history collections. 

Other topics discussed were public lihrayie. 
and public morals, branch registration met). 
ods, college library problems, county |i}raries, 
of which there are only thirteen in Indiana, 
loan desk problems, and publicity 

At the third general session John L, Geiger, 
Indiana University, talked about Indiana musi- 
cians, mentioning a number of Indianians whi 


have attained fame in the music world. Anno 
Hasselman, curator, John Herron Art Institute. 
gave a talk on “Indiana Art and Artists,” j]]ys. 
trated with pictures of the artists mentioned. 


A discussion of “Certification, Why ani 
How,” was led by Ethel F. McCollough, libra. 
rian Evansville Public Library. 

Orpha Peters reported that the Committee on 
Certification had decided to recommend to the 
Association that it present no bill on certitica. 
tion to the legislature in 1929, but that they 
step aside for the state library and enter upon 
a three years’ campaign of education. Louis 
J. Bailey, state librarian, then led a discussion 
on “The State Library Building.” 

Elected officers are: President, Ethel Cleland, 
librarian Business and Technical Branch, Pub- 
lic Library, Indianapolis; vice-president, Frank 
H. Whitmore, librarian East Chicago Public 
Library; secretary, Lola Nolte, librarian Mt. 
Vernon Public Library; treasurer, Evangeline 
Lewis, Pendleton. 

Abridged jrom the report oj 
RutnH Bean, Secretary. 


ONTARIO REGIONAL GROUP OF 
CATALOGERS 


Tue Ontario Regional Group of Cataloger 
organized at the time of the American Librar\ 
Association meeting in Toronto in June. has 
now a paid-up membership of 38, with at leas 
a dozen other prospective members. The pres 
ent membership represents nine widely-scattered 
cities and towns of Ontario and four differen 
types of libraries, public, university, normal 
and memorial, besides the Dominion Bureau 0! 
Statistics and the Office of the Inspector of Pub: 
lic Libraries for Ontario. 
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The first general meeting of our Group, took 
the form of a dinner at which Miss Margaret 
Mann, associate professor of Library Science at 
the University of Michigan, was the guest of 
honor and spoke interestingly of the opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities of the cataloger’s pro- 
fession and of the possibilities for usefulness 
of such an organization as ours. She also 
eave us delightful glimpses of her experiences 
in connection with the American Library in 
Paris and opened up vistas for the future de- 
velopment of cataloging along the lines of co- 
operative and international work. 

Officers for the current year are: Chairman, 
Winifred G. Barnstead, chief of the Catalog- 
ing Division of the Toronto Public Library; 
vice-chairman, Kate M. Gillespie, assistant li- 
brarian, University of Western Ontario; secre- 
tary-treasurer, May H. Skinner, cataloger, 
University of Toronto Library; and, as repre- 
sentatives, Lurene McDonald, librarian, Ham- 
ilton Public Library, and Effie Munro, librarian, 
Normal School Library, Peterborough. 


Abridged from the report of 
M 


. H. SKINNER, Secretary. 


LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 


On December 30, the League of Library Com- 
missions held a meeting at Chicago, with an 
attendance of about sixty and with eighteen 
states represented. Mrs. Lillian B. Griggs, North 
Carolina, first vice-president, presided. 

Frances Hobart, secretary of the New Hamp- 
shire Commission, led the discussion on prob- 
lems of the smaller libraries. She said that 
the librarian is three-fourths of the institution, 
and advocated certification of librarians even 
in the smallest libraries. In order to reach all 
the people, a book-wagon for each township is 
the ideal method. Service is the best method of 
advertising, and a well arranged and properly 
cataloged collection of books. She emphasized 
the necessity for training the people in the 
small libraries thru summer schools and insti- 
tutes, and told of the scholarships given for 
institutes thru the Colonial Dames. 

The necessity of training for trustees was 
brought out in the discussion, and Mrs. Earl 
said that Indiana had solved this problem thru 
its Trustees’ Association which had been organ- 
ized by the Commission. 

Frank L. Tolman told of the New York 
plan for library institutes which have just com- 
pleted twenty-five years with an increasing at- 
tendance. See p. 102. Practically every libra- 
rian in the state has an opportunity to attend, 
and the extension workers have the advantage 
of personal contacts with all libraries. A teach- 
ing institute of one week is being planned and 
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the Columbia School of Library Service is 
planning a trustees’ week. 

The possibility of co-operative work by com- 
missions was discussed by Miss Leora J. Lewis 
of South Dakota, who pointed out that in a 
comparatively small group of workers with 
similar problems, there are many ways of 
avoiding duplication of effort. An up-to-date 
list of library equipment is needed; also lists 
of supplementary reading, statistics of approp- 
riations of different commissions for use with 
legislative committees, and perhaps co-operation 
in preparation of articles for commission bul- 
letins, She urged that every commission 
should send copies to other commissions of 
everything published even in mimeograph form. 
She recommended that a one-man committee be 
appointed to work out a plan. The matter was 
referred to the Executive Board. 

Miss Culver reported progress on the Louisi- 
ana demonstration, and Miss Merrill, executive 
secretary of the A, L. A. Library Extension 
Committee, reported on recent field work. 

The Publications Committee, thru its chair- 
man, Louis J. Bailey of Indiana, reported prog- 
ress in issuing posters for use in county library 
campaigns. The matter was left to the judgment 
of the committee which was also requested to 
consider the need of a new edition of the League 
Handbook. 

Abridged from the report of 

Ciara F, BaLpwin, Secretary. 


COLLEGE LIBRARIANS OF THE 
MIDDLE WEST 


Cottece Librarians of the Middle West met 
with the University and Reference Librarians 
on December 30. The meeting was devoted to 
papers and discussions on the need of stand- 
ards for college and university libraries. The 
college group was represented by a paper on 
“Independence for the College Library,” by Isa- 
belle Clark, librarian of Grinnell College, 
which pleaded for freeing the college librarian 
possessing initiative, scholarship and_ ability 
from altogether routine tasks, so to enable her 
to devote herself to the task of opening up the 
books in the library to the student. “Willing- 
ness to overwork is not always a sign of brain 
power” and the college library if it would 
measure up to its responsibilities will require, 
in addition to those members of the staff doing 
clerical or routine tasks, assistants whose defi- 
nite responsibility will be meeting the oppor- 
tunities stressed in new trends in education. 
The meeting on Saturday morning, December 
31, continued further discussion of standards 
for the college library. Karl T. Jacobsen, 
librarian of Luther College, presented a paper 
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on “The Library Budget in Colleges of the 
Middle West.” Thirty-eight replies were re- 
ceived from sixty questionnaires sent out, and 
since replies from several of the institutions 
were incomplete Mr. Jacobsen compiled the 
results of replies from thirty-five. The most 
striking thing brought out in his summary is 
the great variation in budgets of various libra- 
ries. The amount per capita (students and 
faculty) spent for the library, not including 
building maintenance, ranges from $2.62 to 
$20.34 if we leave out of consideration the 
highest, a very specialized library with a per 
capita expenditure of $270.77. The average is 
slightly less than $12 per capita. Mr. Jacob- 
sen then compared his findings with statistics 
given for twenty college libraries in the A. L. A. 
Survey, finding the range in these libraries to 
be from $3.56 to $72.26 with an average of 
$18.44. While the basis of this comparison 
may not be quite on a par it would seem that 
the budget conditions in college libraries of 
the middle west are on a lower basis than that 
of the country at large. Only two or three of 
our middle west colleges approximate the 
standard submitted by Mr. Patton of Carleton 
College in Libraries, March, 1926. Mr. Jacob- 
sen concludes that most libraries in the asso- 
ciation are struggling along on a budget that 
makes it impossible for them to function in a 
really efficient manner. 

Interested discussion followed Mr. Jacobsen’s 
paper and a Committee on College Library 
Budgets was appointed, Mr. Jacobsen chairman, 
Rose Ball, Albion College, and Betty H. 
Pritchett, Coe College, to continue further 
study of the subject and to co-operate with the 
A, L. A. Committee on Library Revenues. 

The paper on “Fundamentals in Planning Col- 
lege Library Buildings,” by Frances Warner and 
Charles H. Brown, of Iowa State College, was 
printed in our last number. 

In the final paper, introduced in the belief 
that we might learn much by comparison with 
conditions in other parts of the country, Flora 
B. Ludington, reference librarian, Mills Col- 
lege, California, gave a paper on “Standards 
Reached by the Smaller College Libraries of 
the Pacific States.” Her study eliminated the 
larger college libraries as they had been sur- 
veyed by Mr. Willis H. Kerr. She said that 
not one of the smaller colleges met Mr. Kerr’s 
standard of an initial book stock of 50,000 
volumes and three failed to meet the very low 
standard of the American Council on Education 
of “at least 8,000 volumes exclusive of govern- 
ment documents.” The general average for the 
entire group of colleges was 47.88 books per 
student, while the average in thirty-seven col- 
leges in the middle west in 1924 was 61. The 
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low average is partly explained by the fact tha) 


most of the colleges in the region are of recent 
growth. A reasonable growth in accessions js 
taking place. Book budgets as follow were re. 
ported: Ten colleges of less than 500 students 
have $6.66 per student; six of 500 to 1.006 
students have $6.43 per student; and {pyr 
of 1,000 to 2,000 students have $8.03 per ctu. 
dent; genera] average for twenty colleges $7.17 
This more than doubled the average of $3.35 
computed by Miss Pritchett for 1924 for thirty. 
seven mid-west colleges but is less than that 
of Mr. Lewis for New England colleges ($9.39), 
The average of staff members to students was 
129, which is very close to Mr. Henry’s 130) re. 
ported in A. L. A. Survey. The budget for sala. 
ries varied as follows: Ten colleges of less than 
500 students show $7.37 per student; six of 500) 
to 1,000 students have $9.36 per student: and 
four of 1,000 to 2,000 students have $13.07 per 
student. The average budget for salaries was 
$9.80 per student. The rest of Miss Ludincton’s 
interesting paper was devoted to a discussion of 
instruction in the use of the library. Every col- 
lege that reported over five hundred students 
reported some instruction in the use of the 
library. Miss Ludington feels that special at- 
tention should be given students coming into 
college from junior colleges. The student com: 
ing from the junior college is expected to use 
tools that he has never seen before, and is at a 
disadvantage with students who have had to 
use them in freshman and sophomore work. 
She feels that the academic life of these trans. 
fer students is a difficult one and that they need 
special attention from the library. Her survey 
showed that the average junior college library 
is not sufficiently equipped for library work. 

The committee for 1928 consists of Anna M. 
Tarr, Lawrence College, chairman; Rachel 
Ogle, Franklin College, secretary, and the out: 
going chairman, Betty H. Pritchett of Coe 
College.—Abridged from the report of Betty 
H. PRITCHETT, Chairman, 


UNIVERSITY AND REFERENCE 
LIBRARIANS 
University AND REFERENCE LIBRARIANS met 
with the College Librarians of the Middle West 
at its first session on December 30, with 
Charles H. Brown of Iowa State College in the 
chair. 

Carl H. Milam, secretary of the A. L. A., re- 
ported on the results of his preliminary canvass 
as to the advisability of the Association’s un- 
dertaking the publication of a yearbook cover- 
ing the field of the university, college and 
reference libraries. The great majority of the 
librarians of this group who were approached 
were in favor of such a publication but many 
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Represent the only important improvement in Library Shelving 
during last twenty years. 
SELECTED 
in competition with other makes for the following libraries: 

1. University of California. 5. Nebraska Wesleyan University. 
2. University of Louvain, Belgium. 6. Colorado Agricultural College. 
3. University of Minnesota. 7- Colorado Supreme Court Library. 
4. University of Colorado. 8. Bar Association of New York City. 


Ten years of use in The Colorado Agricultural College library have proven the complete 


superiority of many special features which we solicit an opportunity to demonstrate to those 
contemplating a new Library building or addition to present capacity. 


The experience of a lifetime is built into the Hine Bookstack. 
IVhether your bookstack requirements are large or small we invite inguiries for full 
information and 


The Hine Desk and Fixture Co. 


52 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
2166 15th Street, Denver, Colo. 21 2nd Street, San Francisco 


SHIPMENT 


More libraries purchased supplies from Gaylord Bros. Inc., 
during 1927 than ever before. No matter how much the 
_ volume of business increases, our efficient organization enables 
| us to adhere to the basic principle of our business— 
} 


“Prompt Shipment” 


received except those involving special printing or manufac- 


| 
| This means that all orders are filled the same day they are 
| 
ture; these are always filled within 2 or 3 days. 


GAYLORD BROS. Inc. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. and STOCKTON, CALIF. 


| 
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were dubious as to the yearbook being self- 
supporting. If only one thousand copies could 
be sold the proposed yearbook would have to 
retail at $2.25 while a price of $1.50 could be 
set for an edition of fifteen hundred copies. It 
was moved by Frank K. Walter that the A. L. A. 
College and Reference Section be requested to 
assume the responsibility of the preparation of 
a college and university library yearbook, 
which motion was unanimously voted. 

Samuel H. Ranck of Grand Rapids, chairman 
of the A. L. A. Committee on Library Revenues, 
spoke of the work of his committee in the mat- 
ter of setting standards for the support of col- 
lege libraries. Different methods of citing 
statistics by the various institutions and educa- 
tional associations make the committee’s task 
a difficult one and embarrasses it in its sincere 
attempt to give the right sort of advice to all 
colleges addressing it on this subject. He 
reported the fact that the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools had 
recently set the minimum for its collegiate 
members at 17,000 volumes and an annual book 
fund of $2,000. Altho this shows considerable 
advance over the old standard of 8,000 vol- 
umes, still quantity alone is a poor measuring 
stick, On motion of Mr, E. A. Henry of the 
U. of Chicago, it was voted that the Committee 
on Statistics of this group (Julian S. Fowler, 
U. of Cincinnati, chairman) co-operate with Mr, 
Ranck and his committee in an attempt to ar- 
rive at some proper method of citing statistics 
and standards for college and university libra- 
ries. Carried. 

Isabelle Clark of Grinnell College, in her 
paper on independence for the college library 
advocated that the college library be given a 
place to itself rather than being merely a sub- 
ordinate feature under the complete domina- 
tion of the business manager of the institution. 
Recognition of the library and the librarian 
as its representative is important and must be 
secured so that the library can perform its 
real function, As well stated by the speaker: 
“Willingness to overwork is not necessarily a 
sign of brain-power.” 

Mr. Fowler gave the results of his study of 
statistics relating to college and university libra- 
‘ries and dwelt on the difficulty of interpreting 
them. Figures bearing on the libraries of 
higher educational institutions are badly needed 
and are not easily understood. A case in point 
is the attendance figures of various universi- 
ties which may refer to all attending during a 
calendar year or, better, to those actually in 
attendance in October. 

Mr. C. H. Compton of St. Louis, chairman 
of the A. L. A. Committee on Salaries, spoke of 
the work of this committee in gathering figures 
showing salaries of workers in college and uni- 
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versity libraries. Some librarians are not per. 
mitted to disclose any salaries, others give 
salaries of members of their staffs and no 
their own. Incomplete figures do not hel) one 
to interpret those available. An attempt should 
be made to convince institutions of the adyis. 
ability of co-operating in an undertaking which 
was intended for the betterment of all. 

Harold Leupp, University of California, 
brought up the question of the time of the dis. 
tribution of the A. L. A. form calling fo; 
annual reports from college and university 
librarians. He moved the adoption of the fol. 
lowing resolution: “Inasmuch as the fiscal year 
in most university and college libraries ends on 
June 20, and inasmuch as it is proposed to 
recommend changes in the present form used 
for the collection of statistics from such |ibra. 
ries, it is recommended to the Executive Board 
of the A. L. A. that the mailing out of forms 
for such collection of statistics be postponed 
until October 1, 1928.” Approved. 

The second session of the group was held on 
the afternoon of December 31st and there were 
some two hundred in attendance. 

Theodore W. Koch’s review of several impor. 
tant surveys of college and university libraries 
appeared in slightly abridged form in. the 
Liprary Journau for January 15. 

George A. Works, dean of the Graduate Li- 
brary School of the University of Chicago, had 
for his topic “Research and a Graduate Library 
School” and his remarks elicited great interest. 
This paper will be printed later in abstract. 

E. A. Henry spoke briefly on the personnel 
problems presented by a large staff. Some 
duties are professional and others clerical. 
Likewise some assistants can aspire to a profes- 
sional classification while others can not rise 
above rating as a clerk. The speaker referred 
to the rather full discussion on this point at the 
recent meeting of the Illinois Library Asso- 
ciation printed in full in the Proceedings of its 
Joliet meeting of October 27-29, just published. 

Mr. Leupp (Univ. of California) read a 
valuable paper on standards, from the stand: 
point of a large university library, which was 
printed in abridged form in the Lirary Jovr- 
NAL for January 15. 

The matter of the rising cost to large libra 
ries of the various Wilson indexes sold on a 
service basis was brought up and Mr. H. \. 
Wilson made a statement of conditions actually 
confronting the publishers. Mr. Leupp then 
introduced a motion, which was seconded and 
carried, that this group give a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Wilson and that it appoint a committee 
representing the different types of libraries here 
to study the question to see if some substitute 
can be devised for the present service charg 
for the Wilson indexes. 
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COMMON COMMODITIES 


INDUSTRIES 


Each book about 120 pages, cloth, $1.00 

This series of 100 volumes treats of a par- 
ticular commodity or industry im a briet non- 
technical but adequate manner. 

These works have been widely adopted by 
the New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Cleveland, and Buffalo Public Libraries, and 
by a large number of Boards of Education 
and Industrial Corporations. 

Recent Additions to this Series are: 

Bookbinding Craft and Industry. By T. 

Harrison. 

Bread and Bread Making. By J. Stewart. 

Button Industry. By W. Y. Jones. 

Cloth and the Cloth Trade. By J. A. Hunter. 

Fertilizers. By H. Cave. 

Locks and Lock Making. By F. J. Butter. 

Match Industry. By Thomas Dixon. 

Shipbuilding and the Shipbuilding Industry. 

By J. Mitchell. 
Weaving. By W. P. Crankshaw. 
Liberal Discount to Libraries 
Send for Complete List 


ISAAC PITMAN &% SONS 


2 West 45th Street New York 


New Books about Books 


CARL DIESCH 


Bibliographie der germanistischen 
Zeitschriften 


(Bibliography of Germanic Periodicals) 


Large 8vo. . 440 pp. Leipzig 1927. 


XV 
Unbound RM. 16— 


JOHANNES HOFMANN 


Die Bibliothek und ihre Kleinodien 
(The Library: Its History and Preciosities) 


Festival volume published on occasion of the 2s5oth 
anniversary of the Municipal Library of Leipzig. 
sto. 112 pp. of text and 12 collotype plates. 
Leipzig, 1927. Bound in full cloth, RM. 48.— 


JOACHIM KIRCHNER 
Die Grundlagen des deutschen 
Zeitschriftenwesens 
(The Foundations of German Periodicals) 


With a bibliography containing all the German peri- 
up to 1790. 
Mirst part: 8vo, XII, 144 pp. Unbound. RM. 12.- 


KARL W. HIERSEMANN, Publisher 
Leipzig, Koenigstrasse 29. 


K. F. KOEHLERS 
ANTIQUARIUM 


21, Taubchenweg—Leipzig— 


Germany. 


A highly useful reference tool 


for librarians and booksellers is: 


PERIODICA 
1926/27 


One of the finest and largest catalogues 
of 


Scientific Periodical Sets 


ever published, containing about 2700 of 
the most important serials on 600 pages. 


A detailed bibliographical commentary 


in German and English for each peri- 
odical. 


The price for it including general index 
in cloth binding is $1.35 post free. We 
have still in stock a few copies of 


“Periodica 1925/26” with general index 
in cloth binding $1.35 post free. 
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Harry L. Koopman (Brown) spoke of vari- 
ous attempts of Eastern college librarians to 
educate the students in the use of library tools 
and Dr. H. B, Van Hoesen (Princeton) urged 
the preparation of a syllabus on the subject. 
Mr. Koopman moved that this matter of edu- 
cating college students to use library tools be 
referred to a special committee, that a book 
of instruction be devised and that universities 
and colleges be urged thru the proper asso- 
ciations to make the study of library tools a 
required course in the curriculum to be com- 
pleted before the end of the sophomore year. 
Carried. 

Earl N. Manchester (U. of Kansas) and 
Walter M. Smith (U. of Wisconsin) spoke of 
the various difficulties presented by the proper 
identification of readers, the collection of 
fines and the requirement of deposits to be 
made by all students. Each institution has its 
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own business system and a method found yy. 
ful in one library may not apply elsewher 
but all libraries have been confronted by thes: 
problems and ways were suggested of decrea. 
ing their number. 

Messages of greeting and good wishes wer 
sent to two of our number unable to be presen; 
at this meeting, Dr. C. W. Andrews and \j. 
Edward D, Tweedell of the John Crerar [). 
brary. 

The committee elected to have charge of the 
next midwinter meetings of this group consis\s 
of the following: Harold L. Leupp (U. of Cali. 
fornia), chairman; Julian S. Fowler (U. of 
Cincinnati), secretary; Charles H. Brown (low; 
State College), continuing member. 

Slightly abridged from the report of 

James A. McMILLEN, Acting Secretary. 
University of Louisiana Library, Baton 


OPPORTUNITIES 


The United States Civil Service Commission an- 
nounces the following open competitive examinations: 
Junior Librarian, $1,860; Junior Library Assistant, 
$1,500; Minor Library Assistant, $1,140; Library 
Assistant, $1,680; Under Library Assistant, $1,320; 
Library Aid, $900. 

Applications for these positions must be on file with 
the Civil Service Commission at Washington, D. C., not 
later than March 10. The date for assembling of com- 
petitors will be stated on their admission cards and 
will be about ten days after the close of receipt of 
applications. 

The examinations are to fill vacancies in the Depart- 
mental Service, Washington, D, C., and in positions 
requiring similar qualifications. 

A probationary period of six months is required; 
advancement after that depends upon individual eff- 
ciency, increased ‘usefulness, and the occurrence of 
vacancies in higher positions. 

‘ Women are usually desired for all positions except 
library aid. For the position of library aid men are 
usually desired. 

Full information may be obtained from the United 
States Civil Service Commission at Washington, D. C.. 
or the ‘secretary of the United States civil service 
board off examiners in any city. 

Wanted, a young man, with suitable preliminary edu- 
cation, library school training and experience, if any, 
to enter medical library work in greater New York. 
Opportunity to become eventually assistant librarian, 
if ability and work warrant. Initial salary $1500 
to $1800 per year, depending entirely upon qualifica- 
tions, L. R. 3. 

Experienced cataloger wanted for special library in 
middle western city. Library school and college training 
desirable. The position involves considerable reorgani- 
zation. S. L. 3. 

Three catalogers wanted for college library near 
Boston, to begin June 15 or July 1. Experience with 
L. C. classification desirable. Salary $1200 to $1800. 
BE. S. 

Wanted librarian in desirable southern town. Gen- 
eral public library work. Salary $1800. Must be 
library school graduate with experience. Apply to J. 


C. Daniel, Darlington, S. C. 


College graduate with library school training and ter 
years’ library experience wants position in New York 
City or abroad. C. P. 3. 

Position this spring wanted by librarian desiring 
change. Permanent location with growing library ani 
opportunity to use executive experience. Salary $2.00() 
to $2,400 depending on location and position. D.C. 3 

Russo-German, university graduate, with several years 
practical European and American library experience, 
good linguist, desires suitable position. Location of 
less importance than worth while work and remuners 
tion. H. S. care of Mr. Weiss, 1540 Research Ave, 
Bronx, New York. 

Trained librarian with wide experience wishes : 
change of position. Prefers a small library with sever:! 
assistants. S. S. 3. 

Desiring change of location in August or September, 
college graduate with library training and 6 years col: 
lege library experience, wishes reference, document, 
periodical, or executive position. Must decide at once 
about accepting reelection. B.W. 3. 

Children’s librarian, library school graduate with ex. 
perience, desires position. Y. L. 3. 

Normal training school librarian, university and |!- 
brary school graduate, with fifteen years’ experience in 
school library work, desires library position in Summer 
School or University, in the North or West. Available 
after June 25th, until September 15th. D. D. W. 3. 

College graduate with library training and experience 
desires library work in or near New York City for the 
month beginning August 25, 1998: is able to assist In 
research work. A. L. C. 3. 


CALENDAR 


March 9-10. At Atlantic City. Meeting of New Jersey 
Library Association and Pennsylvania Library Club. 


April 12-14. At Baton Rouge. Louisiana Library Asso- 
ciation. 


April 3-5. At Riverside. California Library Association, 


May 21-23. In Washington, D. C. Annual conference 
of the Special Libraries Association. 

May 28-June 2. At West Baden, Ind. Annual confer- 
ence of the American Library Association. 
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GENEALOGY 
LOCAL HISTORY 
and AMERICANA 


We carry the largest stock in the 
country. Catalogs No. | 64, 
Genealogy and Town History, 
5033 Titles, No. 168, Rare 
Americana, illustrated, 2463 
titles, 309 pp. sent free to libra- 
rians on request. 


GOODSPEED’S Book Shop 


7 Ashburton Place 
BOSTON 


MASS. 


The Museum Journal 


An illustrated quarterly issued by the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Based chiefly on the expeditions and collec- 
tions of the Museum, it presents in its 
variety of material and illustration an un- 
usual combination of popular appeal and 
scholarly merit. Each issue of approximately 
one hundred pages contains on the average 
more than thirty pages of illustrations, 
including representations of racial types, 
primitive settlements, excavations, and 
objects of art, ornaments, implements, and 
handicraft. Recent issues included the fol- 
lowing articles: The Expedition at Ur of 
the Chaldees; Two Wooden Statuettes from 
French West Africa; Ancient Chinese 
Musical Instruments; Eskimo Pictorial Art: 
Sumerian Sculptures; A Collection from the 
Crow Indians. 


Issued March, June, September, and December 
Subscription $3.00 a year 
Illustrated Booklet on Request 


University of Pennsylvania Press — 
3438 Walnut St., Philadelphia | 


ENCLISH BOOKS 


ON EVERY CONCEIVABLE SUBJECT 


Foyles holds an enormous stock of Books— 
second-hand, new and as-new—published in 
Great Britain, including out-of-print books, 
rare books, first editions and sets of authors. 
Library Desiderata a specialty. 

Good Discounts allowed to Libraries. 


| Books sent duty free. 


Twenty-one Departmental Catalogues issued. 
Any Catalogue will be sent gratis and post 


_ free in response to a request mentioning 


requirements and interests. 

BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL 
Foyles will be happy to include your Library 
on their mailing list. 


They will, if desired, send a Monthly List of 
the Latest British Publications. 


They will be pleased to receive lists of books 
for which you are searching. 


Search made for out-of-print books free of 
charge. 


W. & G. FOYLE, Ltd. 
LIBRARY SPECIALISTS 


119-125, Charing Cross Road, London, Eng. 
Cables: Foylibra, Westcent, London 


EXPERIENCE 
DOES 
COUNT! 


Especially in the rebind- 
ing of old books. 

We give you the benefit of 
thirty years’ experience to- 


gether with the finest mate- 
rials obtainable. 


The quality of our work- 
manship is unsurpassed. 
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BOOK SELLERS 
Lansing Michigan 


LIBRARY BOOK BINDERS 
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| APPROVED CIRCULATION 
The Albert Whitman Easy Reading Books have solved the problem of many 
librarians in supplying their needs with the best inexpensive books for Boys anc 
Girls. 
Our list includes classics in artistic gift format and many other titles of the 
highest practical reading value. 
} Reenforced binding without extra charge. 
ALBERT WHITMAN & GOMPANY 
DQublishers 
| CHICAGO 
: Write for our complete catalogue of Easy Reading Books. 
* CURRENT AND OUT OF PRINT BOOKS, 
OTTO HARRASSOWITZ | 


LIBRARIES’ EUROPEAN AGENT 


i LEIPZIG, 14 Querstr, Germany 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


CONTINUATIONS, 


Do You Want hag You Need 


a Better a New 
Position? Librarian? 
THE PITH OF We have desirable | Tell us your needs. 


openings all over | We can supply the 3 


FRANKLIN’S LETTERS Lib All require 

. = of library wor or any place on your 4 
by Write us for com- | staff. Service free to 
Edition limited to 310 copies, Old style types printed plete information. | employers. 
on Dutch charcoal, mould made stock. Price Vive Dept. A E 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 

SEARCY & PFAFF, LTD., New Orleans, La. | WINDSOR. CONN. 


MEND BOOKS PCONOMICAL Ln 
Specialists in Library Binding Libraries save by repairing torn bindings with 

Monarch Flexible Bookbinding Glue 

Lowest wholesale prices Trial sample for 

We count among our patrons the foremost Also Mucilage. Library Paste, Envelope and Label Gum, Etc. 
institutions in New York. 30 years of ex- MONARCH GLUE CO. f 
perience in the line. All our work under 202 Main Street Est. 1007 Cincinnati, Ohio 


our personal supervision. Equipped with the 
most modern machinery. Expert workman- 


ship and service. Send for latest price list. STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
The Leading Students Tours to Europe 


| For the Intellectual Elite. All expenses $300 up. Organize! 
entertainments, Cultured Leadership, 600 institutions 


DESS &% TALAN CO.., Inc. Higher Learning represented in our 1927 Tours. | vat 


rite for 1928 Program 


420 East 140th Street New York, N. Y. 551 Fifth Ave. New York | L__ 


Samples bound free of charge. 
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— FRIENDLY LETTERS 


“Tt is such a joy to see books in such firm and durable bindings.” 
“Books very satisfactory and Service First Class.” 
“TJ liked your books better than any others I have tried.” 


“As near perfect service as one could expect.” 


SIMPLE 
EXIBLE 


“We find your book service in every way, always satisfactory.” 
“It is a pleasure to dea) with your firm.” . 
“The excellent service you have given to the School Library deserves commendation,” 
THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY Booksellers % Bookbinders 
Myrick Building Springfield, Mass. 
If Books Could Be Better | Any Book of Any Publishers 
Bound We Would Do It In Any Binding 


Established in 1864 


B. F. STEVENS AND BROWN, Limitep 
4 TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Library, Literary and Fine Art Agents for the Principal 
American Universities, Public Libraries and Private Collectors. 


BOOKS (OLD AND NEW), MANUSCRIPTS, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, PICTURES, DRAWINGS, 
ETCHINGS, ETC., BOUGHT AND SEARCHED FOR. COMMISSIONS EXECUTED. 


PERIODICALS SENT TO AND FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


JOHNSTON 
ry 

Library Magazine Holders 

HOLDER This type of Cover is the most successful and well known 


Magazine Holder for Reading Rooms and Libraries 


Strongly and firmly built, they withstand 


the wear of i and continued usage. 


Made in all sizes and styles of binding. Write for Catalog 


William G. Johnston Company 2% 24 Ridge 


LIBRARIANS WILL FIND IT ECONOMICAL TO PURCHASE BOOKS SELECTED FROM 


A. L. A. LISTS 


And All New Books and Replacements in CHIVERS’ Reconstructed Publishers’ 
Binding, New Decorated Buckrams, or Niger Leather 


Liberal Discounts; Prompt Service; Durable and Attractive Binding 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
126 Nassau Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


Some New Library Supplies 


Yes indeed! We have a new library paste, a library furniture 
polish, a brand new library button for publicity, a chemically 
treated dust cloth for tables, chairs and book shelves. It also re- 
moves thumb marks and dirt from glass doors and windows. 


DO YOU NEED A FOOT STOOL 
FOR THE STACK ALCOVES? 


Write us at once for a sample bottle of AGOKEE paste. 
‘Try it and you will always use it. Our new poster holder will 
meet with your approval. It stands 12 inches high from the 
table or desk and permits books to be grouped around it without 
concealing the poster. Only 85 cents. 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING CO. 
MADISON - 


Out-of-Print Books and 


Books on Special Subjects 
promptly and reasonably supplied from our 
own stock, or diligently searched for and 
reported free of charge. We carry a 

CHOICE STOCK OF SECOND HAND 
BOOKS in all departments of Art, Science, 
and Literature and pay particular attention 
to the wants of Public, University and 


Out-of-Print Books 


Back Number Magazines 


When publishers report that items on order are 
not available, there is a very fair possibility of 
securing them within a resonable time and 


always at moderate cost through the facilities 
offered by our OUT OF PRINT SERVICE. 
There is no charge for listing your wants with 


Special Libraries 
Correspondence Solicited us, nor is there any obiigation to purchase items 
reported. 


DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Inc. 
66 Fifth Avenue New York City NATIONAL BIBLIOPHILE SERVICE 
7 Fifth Avenue New York 


Telephone: Chelsea 5670 Open Evenings — 347 


SAVE THE STRAIN ON YOUR DICTIONARIES 


a The strain on the binding stitchings of much handled 
a goes > dictionaries and other large, bulky volumes is usually 
ot , enormous, Stitchings break down, sections loosen and 


Ls wee: “ae become lost. Avoid all this by installing our new 


REVOLVING 
DICTIONARY STAND 


PORTABLE CONVENIENT INEXPENSIVE 
Made from genuine quartered oak or in mahogany finish; 
obtainable also in the white wood or will be specially 

finished to order. Write us for full details. 


The H. R. HUNTTING CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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Reference Books Relating to Books 


The Trade List Annual 


PUBLISHERS 
TRADE LIST 


Contains the current catalogs of upward of - 


400 American publishers, arranged alpha- 
betically, with smaller lists in the front of 


the volume. 


Issued yearly in September. 


Thick 8vo, thumb index, cloth bound. 


Anonyma and Pseudonyma 


An elaborate dictionary of vital impor- 


tance to catalogers, rare bookmen and 
librarians. Identifies countless books 


and authors. Edited by Charles A. 
Stonehill, Jr. Titles and Pseudonyms 
are arranged in the same alphabet, 
pseudonyms listed according to last 


name. 4 vols. Cloth. $25.00 


$4.50 


Book Auction Records 


A priced and annotated record of Eng- 
lish Book Auctions, affording an indis- 
pensable guide to current values of old 
books. Vol. 21 (1923-24); Vol. 22 
(1924-25); Vol. 23 (1925-26). 
Vol. 24 (1926-27). Each contains 
about 4000 records 

8vo. Cloth. Each $10.00 


Whitaker’s Reference Catalog 
of Current Literature 1928 


Contains the catalogs of all British publishers bound in two volumes with a 


separate Index volume. 
To all others $15.00. 


Bowker Co., 


The set to libraries, duty free, $12.50. 


Ready in June 


62 W. 45th St., New York 
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SHELVING 


worthy of 
the finest 
books ... 


HE BEAUTY of the “YandE” unit type 
shelving for reading room use lies in its 
simple dignity. Shelves are easy to adjust and 
the wood is grooved in front for insertion of 
labels. Additional units can be added at any 
time with the assurance of uniformity in 


A “YandE” flat magazine 
shelving may be incorporated 
within the top, face and up- 


rights of the regular “Y and E” 
shelving—as shown above. This 
unit has a hinged cork bulletin 
board above and a storage com- 
partment below. 


Or the units may be arranged 
in the many installations 
shown. From left to right: 
Newspaper rack, upright -maga- 
zine rack, sloping magazine 
rack and glass door case for 


Branches in all principal cities 


design and finish. 
This shelving is made in two heights and 
three depths. Special racks for newspapers 
and magazines, and glass doors may be in- 
stalled as shown at the left. 

“YandE” library equipment includes charging 
desks, librarians desks, tables, chairs, maga- 
zine racks, dictionary stands, shelving and 
other articles, 

And the “YandE” Library Specialists are glad 
to work with you and help you plan new 
library installations, 


‘YAWMAN FRBE Mre.(0. 


Library Service Department 
283 Jay Street Rochester, N. Y. 


Agents and dealers everywhere 


treasured books. L I B R A R Y 
EQUIPMENT 


RIDER PRESS, NEW YORK 
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